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FOREWORD 


Ir 1s, perhaps, wise that, in introducing this collection 
of scenes from the work of our great dramatist, I should 
set down some of the considerations which prompted me 
to compile the volume, for there will be those, I am 
sure, who will hold that in so doing I have done violence 
to Shakespeare. 

It has been the experience of many teachers of English 
that very young pupils, when confronted for the first 
time with a full length play of Shakespeare, are be- 
wildered. At the very outset they meet the obstacle of 
familiarizing themselves with the peculiarities of the 
Elizabethan vocabulary. Then comes the problem of 
following through all the intricacies of an involved plot 
and, finally, there present themselves the difficulties 
attendant upon sustained character analysis. It would 
seem advisable, therefore, that this introduction should 
be more gradual and, for that purpose, smaller dramatic 
units were felt to be desirable. 

It is a generally recognized fact concerning Shake- 
speare’s workmanship, that he took his materials where- 
ever he could find them, inventing little, lifting a story 
in its entirety from the Italian novelists, from the his- 
torical chronicles or from some old romance or play. It 
was then his practice to combine a number of such 
stories, weaving them together as strands in the rich 
fabric of his matchless work. An excellent example of 
this method of composition is to be found in ‘‘The Mer- 
chant of Venice’. Here Shakespeare has united the 
story of the cruel Jew and his Bond, the strange romance 
of the beautiful heiress whose father had hedged her 
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about by the terms of his will, the elopement of Jessica 
with a Christian and, finally, the incident of the Rings. 
In reality, any one of these strands can be disentangled 
from the skein of the story and will be found to possess 
its own unity of interest. It is just such a task that the 
present volume seeks to carry through. The brief plays 
included here are units which Shakespeare had woven 
into the complicated pattern of the drama from which 
each is taken. 

Furthermore, teachers of English find themselves 
handicapped by the fact that their pupils do not know 
even the names of some of the greatest characters in our 
literature. In this group of scenes they will now have 
an opportunity to meet and get ‘“‘a nodding acquaint- 
ance’’ with such famous people as Prince Hal, Falstaff 
and the inimitable Pistol, Sir Toby, Malvolio, Feste 
and Maria, the great Cardinal Wolsey, the ‘“‘pair of 
starcross’d lovers’, Romeo and Juliet, Quince, the honest 
carpenter and Bottom, the weaver. It is hoped that 
this brief and imperfect acquaintance will tempt the 
student to seek fuller intimacy through his own reading. 

Finally, these brief dramas are of a length and, for the 
most part, of a degree of difficulty which makes them 
suitable for dramatic presentation by the pupils of any 
school. You may be so fortunate as to have at your 
disposal an auditorium with a proper stage. In this 
case your venture may be as ambitious as you wish to 
make it. You may even turn your attention to such 
details as setting and costuming; but never allow these 
secondary considerations to obscure the matter of really 
first importance—the actual lines of the play and the 
portrayal of the character of the speaker. 
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You may, on the other hand, have to “‘stage’’ your 
play in the class-room. Do not let this discourage you. 
You cannot be worse off in this respect than the group 
that played before Duke Theseus. Indeed, you may 
find satisfaction in the realization that your very poverty 
in the matter of accessories may bring your presentation 
closer to the actual conditions under which these plays 
were first produced in Shakespeare’s theatre with its 
“unworthy scaffold”. All that is necessary is a clear 
space large enough to represent a stage-into which area 
the actors may enter. You will need occasional proper- 
ties such as chairs, benches, tables, or the ‘‘lanthorn’’ 
which played so indispensable a role in ‘‘disfiguring”’ 
~ moonshine. 


The skilful teacher will employ this method of dealing 
with these scenes and will find, to his surprise, that he is 
developing in his pupils a fuller appreciation of the 
drama, and developing it along lines which Shakespeare 
would himself have approved, for to him, practical play- 
wright and actor that he was, as to Hamlet, prince of 
Denmark, “‘the play’s the thing’. 

One concluding word to the conscientious teacher and 
pupil—do not worry too much about the vocabulary 
and the now strange, remote idiom of Shakespeare. 
Read for pleasure, as Shakespeare would have wished 
you to do—read as quickiy as you can, pausing to look 
up the meaning of a word or an expression when it 
impedes your progress. Familiarize yourself thus with 
the sound of Elizabethan English and you will find that 
mastery of the Shakespearian vocabulary will grow 
naturally and with surprising rapidity. 
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MIDSUMMER-NIGHT’S 
DREAM 


A MIDSUMMER-NIGHT’S DREAM 


Characters appearing in these Scenes. 


TuesEvus, Duke of Athens. 


LYSANDER : : 
: \im love with Hermia and Helena. 
DEMETRIUS, 


PurILostTRATE, Master of the Revels to Theseus. 
QUINCE, a carpenter. 

SNUG, a joiner. 

Borrom, a weaver. 

Fiute, a bellows-mender. 

Snovt, a tinker. 

STARVELING, a tailor. 

Hrepo.tyta, Queen of the Amazons, betrothed to Theseus. 
Hernria, daughter to Egeus, in love with Lysander. 
HELENA, in love with Demetrius. 

Puck, or Robin Goodfellow, a mischievous fairy. 


The action takes place partly in the palace of Theseus in Athens 
and partly in a nearby wood. 


ay 5s Nicht's. DREAM 


SCENE I 





Athens. The palace of THESEUS. 


Enter Turseus, Hippotyta, PHILOSTRATE, and Attendants. 


The. Now, fair Hippolyta, our nuptial hour 
Draws on apace; four happy days bring in 
Another moon: but, O, methinks, how slow 
This old moon wanes! she lingers my desires, 
Like to a step-dame, or a dowager, 

Long withering out a young man’s revenue. 


Hip. Four days will quickly steep themselves in 
night; 
Four nights will quickly dream away the time; 
And then the moon, like to a silver bow 


New-bent in heaven, shall behold the night 10 
Of our solemnities. 
The. Go, Philostrate, 


Stir up the Athenian youth to merriments; 
Awake the pert and nimble spirit of mirth: 
Turn melancholy forth to funerals; 
The pale companion is not for our pomp. 
[Exit Philostrate. 
3 
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Hippolyta, I woo’d thee with my sword, 

And won thy love, doing thee injuries; 

But I will wed thee in another key, 

With pomp, with triumph, and with revelling. [Hzeunt. 


SCENE II 


Athens. QuINCch’s house. 


Enter Quince, SnuGc, Borrom, Fiuts, SNout, and STARVELING. 


Quin. Is all our company here? 20 


Bot. You were best to call them generally, man by 
man, according to the scrip. 


Quin. Here is the scroll of every man’s name, which 
is thought fit, through all Athens, to play in our interlude 
before the duke and the duchess on his wedding-day at 
night. 

Bot. First, good Peter Quince, say what the play 
treats on; then read the names of the actors; and so 
grow to a point. 


Quin. Marry, our play is The most lamentable comedy 
and most cruel death of Pyramus and Thisby. 31 


Bot. A very good piece of work, I assure you, and a 
merry. Now, good Peter Quince, call forth your actors 
by the scroll. Masters, spread yourselves. 


Quin. Answer as I call you. Nick Bottom, the weaver. 
Bot. Ready. Name what part I am for, and proceed. 
Quin. You, Nick Bottom, are set down for Pyramus. 
Bot. What is Pyramus? a lover, or a tyrant? 

Quin. A lover, that kills himself most gallant for love. 


Bot. That will ask some tears in the true performing 
of it: if I do it, let the audience look to their eyes; I 
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will move storms, I will condole in some measure. ‘To 
the rest; yet my chief humour is for a tyrant: I could 
play Ercles rarely, or a part to tear a cat in, to make 
all split. 45 
The raging rocks 
And shivering shocks 
Shall break the locks 
Of prison gates; 
And Phibbus’ car, 50 
Shall shine from far, 


And make and mar 
The foolish Fates. 


This was lofty! Now name the rest of the players. This 
is Ercles’ vein; a tyrant’s vein; a lover is more condoling. 
Quin. Francis Flute, the bellows-mender. 
Flu. Here, Peter Quince. 
Quin. You must take Thisby on you. 
Flu. What is Thisby? a wandering knight? 
Quin. It is the lady that Pyramus must love. 60 


Flu. Nay, faith, let not me play a woman; I have a 
beard coming. 

Quin. That’s all one: you shali play it in a mask, 
and you may speak as small as you will. 

Bot. AnI may hide my face, let me play Thisby too: 
I’ll speak in a monstrous little voice, ““Thisne, Thisne;”’ 
“Ah, Pyramus, my lover dear! thy Thisby dear, and 
lady dear!” 

Quin. No, no; you must play Pyramus; and, Flute, 
you Thisby. 70 

Bot. Well, proceed. . 

Quin. Robin Starveling, the tailor. 
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Star. Here, Peter Quince. - 

Quin. Robin Starveling, you must play Thisby’s 
mother. Tom Snout, the tinker. 

Snout. Here, Peter Quince. 

Quin. You, Pyramus’ father; myself, Thisby’s father; 
Snug, the joiner, you, the lion’s part: and, I hope, here 
is a play fitted. 

Snug. Have you the lion’s part written? pray you, 
if it be, give it me, for I am slow of study. 81 

Quin. You may do it extempore, for it is nothing 
but roaring. 

Bot. Let me play the lion too: I will roar, that I will 
do any man’s heart good to hear me; I will roar, that I 
will make the duke say, “Let him roar again, let him 
roar again.” 

Quin. An you should do it too terribly, you would 
fright the duchess and the ladies, that they would shriek; 
~and that were enough to hang us all. 90 

All. That would hang us, every mother’s son. 

Bot. I grant you, friends, if that you should fright 
the ladies out of their wits, they would have no more 
discretion but to hang us: but I will aggravate my voice 
so, that I will roar you as gently as any sucking dove; I 
will roar you an ’twere any nightingale. 

Quin. You can play no part but Pyramus; for 
Pyramus is a sweet-faced man; a proper man as one 
shall see in a summer’s day; a most lovely, gentleman- 
like man: therefore you must needs play Pyramus. 100 

Bot. Well, I will undertake it. What beard were I 
best to play it in? 

Quin. Why, what you will. 


{ 
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Bot. I will discharge it in either your straw-colour 
beard, your orange-tawny beard, your purple-in-grain 
beard, or your French-crown-colour beard, your perfect 
yellow. 


Quin. Some of your French crowns have no hair at 
all, and then you will play barefaced. But, masters, here 
are your parts: and I am to entreat you, request vou, 
and desire you, to con them by to-morrow night; and 
meet me in the palace-wood, a mile without the town, by 
moonlight: there will we rehearse, for if we meet in 
the city, we shall be dogged with company, and our 
devices known. In the mean time I will draw a bill of 
’ properties, such as our play wants. I pray you, fail 

me not. 

Bot. We will meet; and there we may rehearse most 
obscenely and courageously. Take pains; be perfect: 
adieu. 120 

Quin. At the duke’s oak we meet. 


Bot. Enough; hold, or cut bow-strings. [Hxeunt. 
SCENE III 
The wood. 
Enter Quincz, Snua, Botrom, Fiuts, Snout, and 
STARVELING. 


Bot. Are we all met? 

Quin. Pat, pat; and here’s a marvellous convenient 
place for our rehearsal. This green plot shall be our 
stage, this hawthorn-brake our tiring-house; and we will 
do it in action as we will do it before the duke. 

Bot. Peter Quince,— 

Quin. What say’st thou, vay Bottom? 
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Bot. There are things in this comedy of Pyramus and 
Thisby that will never please. First, Pyramus must 
draw a sword to kill himself; which the ladies cannot 
abide. How answer you that? 133 

Snout. By’r lakin, a parlous fear. 

Star. I believe we miust leave the killing out, when 
all is done. 

Bot. Not a whit: I have a device to make all well. 
Write me a prologue; and let the prologue seem to say, 
we will do no harm with our swords, and that Pyramus is 
not killed indeed; and, for the more better assurance, tell 
them that I Pyramus am not Pyramus, but Bottom the 
weaver: this will put them out of fear. 142 ° 

Quin. Well, we will have such a prologue; and it 
shall be written in eight and six. 

Bot. No, make it two more; let it be written in eight 
and eight. 

Snout. Will not the ladies be afeard of the lion? 

Star. I fear it, I promise you. 

Bot. Masters, you ought to consider with yourselves: 
to bring in,—God shield us!—a lion among ladies is a 
most dreadful thing; for there is not a more fearful 
wild-fowl than your lion living; and we ought to look 
to it. 153 

Snout. Therefore another prologue must tell he is not 
a lion. 

Bot. Nay, you must name his name, and half his face 
must be seen through the lion’s neck; and he himself 
must speak through, saying thus, or to the same defect, 
—“Ladies,’’—or, ‘‘Fair ladies,—I would wish you,’’—or, 
“I would request you,’’—or, “I would entreat you,—not 
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to fear, not to tremble; my life for yours. If you think 
I come hither as a lion, it were pity of my life: no, I am 
no such thing; I am a man as other men are:” and 
there, indeed, let him name his name, and tell them 
plainly, he is Snug the joiner. 165 

Quin. Well, it shall be so. But there is two hard 
things,—that is, to bring the moonlight into a chamber; 
for, you know, Pyramus and Thisby meet by moonlight. 

Snug. Doth the moon shine that night we play our 
play? 170 

Bot. A calendar, a calendar! look in the almanac; 
find out moonshine, find out moonshine. 

Quin. Yes, it doth shine that night. 

Bot. Why, then may you leave a casement of the 
great chamber window, where we play, open, and the 
moon may shine in at the casement. 

Quin. Ay; or else one must come in with a bush of 
thorns and a lanthorn, and say he comes to disfigure, or 
to present, the person of Moonshine. Then, there is 
another thing: we must have a wall in the great chamber; 
for Pyramus and Thisby, says the story, did talk through 
the chink of a wall. 182 

Snug. You can never bring in a wall. What say 
you Bottom? 

Bot. Some man or other must present Wall: and let 
him have some plaster, or some loam, or some roughcast 
about him, to signify wall; and let him hold his fingers 
thus, and through that cranny shall Pyramus and Thisby 
whisper. 

Quin. If that may be, then all is well. Come, sit 
down, every mother’s son, and rehearse your parts. 
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Pyramus, you begin; when you have spoken your speech, 
enter into that brake; and so every one according to 
his cue. 194 


Enter Pucx behind. 


Puck. What hempen home-spuns have we swaggering 
here, 
So near the cradle of the fairy queen? 
What, a play toward! I’ll be an auditor; 
An actor too, perhaps, if I see cause. 


Quin. Speak, Pyramus. Thisby, stand forth. 


Pyr,. Thisby, the flowers of odious savours sweet,— 200 
Quin. ‘“Odours, odours.” 
Pyr. —odours savours sweet: 
So hath thy breath, my dearest Thisby G¥ar. as 
But hark, a voice! stay thou but here awhile, 
And by and by I will to thee appear. [Exit. 


Puck. A stranger Pyramus than e’er play’d here. 
[A side, and exit. 
This. Must I speak now? : 


Quin. Ay, marry, must you; for you must understand 


a 
q 


he goes but to see a noise that he heard, amd is to come’ 


again. « 210 

This. Most radiant Pyramus, most lily-white of hue, 

- Of colour like the red rose on triumphant brier, 
Most brisky juvenal, and eke most lovely Jew, 
As true as truest horse, that yet would never tire, 
Tl meet thee, Pyramus, at Ninny’s tomb. 

Quin. ‘‘Ninus’ tomb,” man: why, you must not speak 
that yet; that you answer to Pyramus: you speak all 
your parts at once, cues and all. Pyramus, enter: your 
cue is past; it is, ‘‘never tire.” 

This. O, As true as truest horse, that yet would never tire. 220 
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Re-enter Puck, and Borrom with an ass’s head. 
Pyr. If I were fair, Thisby, I were only thine:— 
Quin. O monstrous! O strange! we are haunted. 
Pray, masters! fly, masters! Help! 
[Hxeunt Quince, Snug, Flute, Snout, and Starveling. 
Puck, ll follow you, I'll lead you about a round, 
Through bog, through bush, through brake, through 
brier: 
Sometime a lsorse I'll be, sometime a hound, 
A hog, a headless bear, sometime a fire; 
And neigh,@nd bark, and grunt, and roar, and burn, 
Like horse, hound, hog, bear, fire, at every turn. [Hzit. 
© Bot. AVhy do they run away? this is a knavery of 
them to make me afeéard. 231 


a Re-enter SNOUT. 


Snout. O Bottom, thou art changed! what do I see 
on thee? 
Bot. What do you see? you see an ass-head of your 


own, do you? [Hait Snout. 
a 
+. Re-enter QUINCE. 
. 
Quin. Bless thee, Bottom! bless thee! thou art 
translated. [Exit. 


Bot. J see their knavery: this is to make an ass of 
me; to fright me, if they could. But I will not stir from 
this place, do what they can: I will walk up and down 
here, and I will sing, that they shall hear I am not 
afraid. [Sengs. 242 

The ousel-cock so black of hue, 
With orange-tawny bill, 

The throstle with his note so true, 
The wren with little quill,— 
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The finch, the sparrow, and the lark, 
The plain-song cuckoo gray, 
Whose note full many a man doth mark, 
And dares not answer nay;— 250 


for indeed, who would set his wit to so foolish a bird? 
who would give a bird the lie, though he ery ‘“‘cuckoo”’ 
never so? [Hat] 


SCENE IV. 
The wood. 


Bortom, who, under the charm placed upon him by Puck, has had seme 
very strange experiences since last we saw him, lies sleeping. 


Bot. |Awaking| When my cue comes, call me, and I 
will answer: my next is, ‘‘Most fair Pyramus.”’ Heigh-ho! 
Peter Quince! Flute, the bellows-mender! Snout, the 
tinker! Starveling! God’s my life, stolen hence, and left 
me asleep! I have had a most rare vision. I have had a 
dream,—past the wit of man to say what dream it was: 
man is but an ass, if he go about to expound this dream. 
Methought I was—there is no man can tell what. 
Methought I was, and methought I had,—but man is 
but a patched fool, if he will offer to say what methought 
I had. The eye of man hath not heard, the ear of man 
hath not seen, man’s hand is not able to taste, his tongue 
to conceive, nor his heart to report, what my dream was. 
I will get Peter Quince to write a ballad of this dream: 
it shall be called Bottom’s Dream, because it hath no 
bottom; and I will sing it in the latter end of a play 
before the duke: peradventure, to make it: the more 
gracious, I shall sing it at her death. [Hait. 271 
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SCENE V 


Athens. QUINCE’S house. 
Enter Quince, FuutTE, SNoutT, and STARVELING. 


Quin. Have you sent to Bottom’s house? is he come 
home yet? 

Star. He cannot be heard of. Out of doubt he is 
transported. 

Flu. If he come not, then the play is marred: it goes 
not forward, doth it? 

Quin. It is not possible: you have not a man in all 
Athens able to discharge Pyramus but he. 

Flu. No, he hath simply the best wit of any handi- 
craft man in Athens. 281 

Quin. Yea, and the best person too; and he is a very 
paramour for a sweet voice. 

Flu. You must say paragon: a paramour is, God bless 
us, a thing of naught. 


Enter SNva. 

Snug. Masters, the duke is coming from the temple, 
and there is two or three lords and ladies more married: 
if our sport had gone forward, we had al! been made men. 

Flu. O sweet Bully Bottom! Thus hath he lost 
sixpence a-day during his life; he could not have scaped 
sixpence a-day: an the duke had not given him sixpence 
a-day for playing Pyramus, I’ll be hanged; he would have 
deserved it: sixpence a-day in Pyramus, or nothing. 293 

Enter Bottom. 
Bot. Where are these lads? where are these hearts? 


Quin. Bottom! O most courageous day! O most 
happy hour! 
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Bot. Masters, I am to discourse wonders: but ask me 
not what; for if I tell you, I am no true Athenian. I 
will tell you every thing, right as it fell out. 

Quin. Let us hear, sweet Bottom. 300 


Bot. Not a word of me. All that I will tell you is, 
that the duke hath dined. Get your apparel together, 
good strings to your beards, new ribbons to your pumps; 
meet presently at the palace; every man look o’er his 
part; for the short and the long is, our play is preferred. 
In any case, let Thisby have clean linen; and let not him 
that plays the hon pare his nails, for they shall hang out 
forthe lion’s claws. And, most dear actors, eat no onions 
nor garlic, for we are to utter sweet breath; and I do not 
doubt but to hear them say it is a sweet comedy. No 
more words: away! go, away! [Exeunt. 311 


SCENE VI 
Athens. The palace of Theseus. 


Enter Tumsnus, Hirpotyta, PartostraTn, LySANDER, DEMETRIUS, 
Herma, and HeLeNna. 
The. Joy, gentle friends! joy and fresh days of love 
Accompany your hearts! 
Lys. More than to us 
Wait in your royal walks, your board, your bed! 
The. Come now; what masques, what dances shall we 
have? 
Where is our usual manager of mirth? 
What revels are in hand? Is there no play? | 
Call Philostrate. 
Phat, Here, mighty Theseus. , 


The. Say, what abridgment have you for this evening? 
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What masque? what music? How shall we beguile 320 
The lazy time, if not with some delight? 


Phil. There is a brief how many sports are ripe: 
Make choice of which your highness will see first. 
[Giving a paper. 
The. [Reads] ‘The battle with the Centaurs, to be sung 
By an Athenian eunuch to the harp.” 
We'll none of that: that have I told my love, 
In glory of my kinsman Hercules. 
[Reads] ‘The riot of the tipsy Bacchanals, 
Tearing the Thracian singer in their rage.” 
That is an old device; and it was play’d 330 
When I from Thebes came last a conqueror. 
[Reads] ‘“The thrice-three Muses mourning for the death 
Of Learning, late deceas’d in beggary.”’ 
That is some satire, keen and critical, 
Not sorting with a nuptial ceremony. 
[Reads] ‘‘A tedious brief scene of young Pyramus 
And his love Thisbe; very tragical mirth.” 
Merry and tragical! tedious and brief! 
That is, hot ice and wondrous strange snow. 
How shall we find the concord of this discord? 340 


Phil. <A play there is, my lord, some ten words long, 
Which is as brief as I have known a play; 
But by ten words, my lord, it is too long, 
Which makes it tedious; for in all the play 
There is not one word apt, one player fitted: 
And tragical, my noble lord, it is; 
For Pyramus therein doth kill himself. 
Which, when I saw rehears’d, I must confess, 
Made mine eyes water; but more merry tears 
The passion of loud laughter never shed. 350 
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The. What are they that do play it? 

Phil. Hard-handed men, that work in Athens here, 
Which never labour’d in their minds till now; 
And now have toil’d their unbreath’d memories 
With this same play against your nuptial. 

The. And we will hear it. 


Phil. No, my noble lord; 
It is not for you: I have heard it over, 
And it is nothing, nothing in the world; 
Unless you can find sport in their intents, 
Extremely stretch’d and conn’d with cruel pain 360 
To do you service. 


The. I will hear that play; 
For never any thing can be amiss, 
When simpleness and duty tender it. 
Go, bring them in: and take your places, ladies. 
[Exit Philostrate. 
Hip. I love not to see wretchedness o’ercharg’d, 
And duty in his service perishing. 


The. Why, gentle sweet, you shall see no such thing. 
Hip. He says they can do nothing of this kind. 


The. The kinder we, to give them thanks for nothing. 
Our sport shall be to take what they mistake: 370 
And what poor duty cannot do, noble respect 
Takes it in might, not merit. 

Where I have come, great clerks have purposed 
To greet me with premeditated welcomes; 
Where I have seen them shiver and look pale, 
Make periods in the midst of sentences, 
Throttle their practis’d accent in their fears, 
And, in conclusion, dumbly have broke off, 
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Not paying me a welcome. Trust me, sweet, 

Out of this silence yet I pick’d a welcome; 380 
And in the modesty of fearful duty 

I read as much as from the rattling tongue 

Of saucy and audacious eloquence. 

Love, therefore, and tongue-tied simplicity, 

In least speak most, to my capacity. 


Re-enter PHILOSTRATE. 


Phil. So please your Grace, the Prologue is address’d. 
The. Let him approach. | [Flourish of trumpets. 


Enter Quince for the Prologue. 


Pro. If we offend, it is with our good will. 
That you should think, we come not to offend, 
But with good will. To show our simple skill, 390 
That is the true beginning of our end. 
Consider, then, we come but in despite. 
We do not come as minding to content you, 
Our true intent is. All for your delight, 
We are not here. That you should here repent you, 
The actors are at hand, and by their show 
You shall know all that you are like to know. 


The. ‘This fellow doth not stand upon points. 

Lys. He hath rid his prologue like a rough colt; he 
knows not the stop. A good moral, my lord: it is not 
enough to speak, but to speak true. 401 

Hip. Indeed he hath played on his prologue like a 
child on a recorder; a sound, but not in government. 

The. His speech was like a tangled chain; nothing 
impaired, but all disordered. Who is next? 
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Enter Pyramus and TuisBn, WALL, MOONSHINE, and Lion. 


Pro. Gentles, perchance you wonder at this show; 
But wonder on, till truth make all things plain. 
This man is Pyramus, if you would know; 
This beauteous lady, Thisby is certain. 

This man, with lime and rough-cast, doth present 410 
Wall, that vile Wall which did these lovers sunder; 
And through Wall’s chink, poor souls, they are content 

To whisper: at the which let no man wonder. 
This man, with lanthorn, dog, and bush of thorn, 
Presenteth Moonshine; for, if you will know, 
By moonshine did these lovers think no scorn 
To meet at Ninus’ tomb, there, there to woo. 
This grisly beast, which Lion hight by name, 
The trusty Thisby, coming first by night, 
Did scare away, or rather did affright; 420 
And, as she fled, her mantle she did fall, A 
Which Lion vile with bloody mouth did stain. 
Anon comes Pyramus, sweet youth and tall, 
And finds his trusty Thisby’s mantle slain: 
Whereat, with blade, with bloody blameful blade, 
He bravely broach’d his boiling bloody breast; 
And Thisby, tarrying in mulberry shade, 
His dagger drew, and died. For all the rest, 
Let Lion, Moonshine, Wall, and lovers twain, 
At large discourse, while here they do remain. 430 
[Exeunt Prologue, Pyramus, Thisbe, Lion, and Moonshine. 


The. 1 wonder if the lion be to speak. 


Dem. No wonder, my lord: one lion may, when many 
asses do. 


Wall. In this same interlude it doth befall 
That I, one Snout by name, present a wall; 
And such a wall as I would have you think, 
That had in it a erannied hole or chink, 
Through which the lovers, Pyramus and Thisby, 
Did whisper often very secretly. 
This loam, this rough-cast, and this stone, doth show 440 
That I am that same wall; the truth is so: 
And this the cranny is, right and sinister, 
Through which the fearful lovers are to whisper. 
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The. Would you desire lime and hair to speak better? 


Dem. It is the wittiest partition that ever I heard 
discourse, my lord. 


The. Pyramus draws near the wall: silence! 


Enter PyRAMUS. 


Pyr. O grim-look’d night! O night with hue so black! 
O night, which ever art when day is not! 
O night, O night! alack, alack, alack, 450 
I fear my Thisby’s promise is forgot! 
And thou, O wall, O sweet, O lovely wall, 
That stand’st between her father’s ground and mine! 
Thou wall, O wall, O sweet and lovely wall, 
Show me thy chink, to blink through with mine eyne! 
[Wall holds wp his fingers. 
Thanks, courteous wall: Jove shield thee well for this! 
But what see I? No Thisby do I see. 
O wicked wall, through whom I see no bliss! 
Curs’d be thy stones for thus deceiving me! 


The. The wall, methinks, being sensible, should curse 
again. 461 

Pyr. No, in truth, sir, he should not. ‘Deceiving me’”’ 
is Thisby’s cue: she is to enter now, and I am to spy her 
through the wall. You shall see, it will fall pat as I told 
you. Yonder she comes. 


Enter THISBE. 


This. O wall, full often hast thou heard my moans, 
For parting my fair Pyramus and me! 
My cherry lips have often kissed thy stones, 
Thy stones with lime and hair knit up in thee. 


Pyr. Isee a voice: now will I to the chink, 470 
To spy an I can hear my Thisby’s face. 
Thisby! 
This. My love! thou art my love, I think. 
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Pur. Think what thou wilt, I am thy lover’s grace: 
And, like Limander, am I trusty still. 
This. And I like Helen, till the Fates me kill. 


Pyr. Not Shafalus to Procrus was so true. 
This. As Shafalus to Procrus, I to you. 
Pyr. OO, kiss me through the hole of this vile wall! 
This. I kiss the wall’s hole, not your lips at all. 480 
Pyr. Wilt thou at Ninny’s tomb meet me straightway? 
This. ’Tide life, ’tide death, I come without delay. 
[Exeunt Pyramus and Thisbe. 

Wall. Thus have I, Wall, my part dischargéd so; 

And, being done, thus Wall away doth go. [Exit. 
The. Now is the mural down between the two 

neighbours. 


Dem. No remedy, my lord, when walls are so wilful 
to hear without warning. 


Hip. This is the silliest stuff that e’er I heard. 


The. ‘The best in this kind are but shadows; and the 
worst are no worse, if imagination amend them. — 491 


Hip. It must be your imagination then, and not 
theirs. 


The. If we imagine no worse of them than they of 
themselves, they may pass for excellent men. Here 
come two noble beasts in, a man and a lion. 


Enter Lion and MoonsHtnpe. 


Lion. You, ladies, you, whose gentle hearts do fear 
The smallest monstrous mouse that creeps on floor, 
May now perchance both quake and tremble here, 
When lion rough in wildest rage doth roar. 500 
Then know that I, one Snug the joiner, am 
A lion-fell, nor else no lion’s dam; 
For, if I should as lion come in strife 
Into this place, ’twere pity on my life. 
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The. A very gentle beast, and of a good conscience. 

Dem. The very best at a beast, my lord, that e’er 
I saw. 

Lys. This lion is a very fox for his valour. 

The. ‘True; and a goose for his discretion. 

Dem. Not so, my lord; for his valour cannot carry 
his discretion; and the fox carries the goose. 511 

The. His discretion, I am sure, cannot carry his 
valour; for the goose carries not the fox. It is well: leave 
it to his discretion, and let us listen to the moon. 

Moon. This lanthorn doth the horned moon present ;— 

Dem. He should have worn the horns on his head. 

The. He is no crescent, and his horns are invisible 
within the circumference. 


Moon. This lanthorn doth the horned moon present; 
Myself the man i’ the moon do seem to be. 520 


The. This is the greatest error of all the rest: the man 
should be put into the lanthorn. How is it else the man 
i’ the moon? 

Dem. He dares not come there for the candle; for, 
you see, it is already in snuff. 

Hip. I am weary of this moon: would he would 
change! 


The. It appears, by his small light of discretion, that 
he is in the wane; but yet, in courtesy, in all reason, we 
must stay the time. 530 

Lys. Proceed, Moon. 


Moon. All that I have to say is, to tell you that the 
lanthorn is the moon: I, the man in the moon; this 
thorn-bush, my thorn-bush; and this dog, my dog. 
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Dem. Why, all these should be in the lanthorn; for 
all these are in the moon. But, silence! here comes 
Thisbe. 

Enter THISBE. : 

This. This is old Ninny’s tomb. Where is my love? 

Lion. [Roaring] O— [Thisbe runs off. 

Dem. Well roared, Lion. 540 

The. Well run, Thisbe. 


Hip. Wellshone, Moon. Truly, the moon shines with 
a good grace. [The Lion tears Thisbe’s mantle, and exit. 


The. Well moused, Lion. 
Lys. And so the lion vanished. 
Dem. And then came Pyramus. 


Enter PyRAMUS. 


Pyr. Sweet Moon, I thank thee for thy sunny beams: 
I thank thee, Moon, for shining now so bright; 
For, by thy gracious, golden, glittering gleams, 
I trust to taste of truest Thisby sight. 550 
But stay,—O spite!— 
But mark, poor knight, 
What dreadful dole is here! 
Eyes, do you see? 
How can it be? 
O dainty duck! O dear! 
Thy mantle good, 
What, stain’d with blood? 
Approach, ye Furies fell! 
O Fates, come, come, 560 
Cut thread and thrum; 
Quail, crush, conclude, and quell! 


The. This passion, and the death of a dear friend, 
would go near to make a man look sad. 


Hip. Beshrew my heart, but I pity the man. 
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Pyr. O, wherefore, Nature, didst thou lions frame? 
Since lion vile hath here deflower’d my dear: 
Which is—no, no—which was the fairest dame 
That liv’d, that lov’d, that lik’d, that look’d with cheer. 
Come, tears, confound; 570 
Out, sword, and wound 
The pap of Pyramus; 
Ay, that left pap, 
Where heart doth hop: [Stabs himself. 
Thus die I, thus, thus, thus. 
Now am I dead, 
Now am I fled; 
My soul is in the sky: 
Tongue, lose thy light; 
Moon, take thy flight: [Exit Moonshine. 580 
Now die, die, die, die, die. [Dies. 


Dem. No die, but an ace, for him; for he is but one. 

Lys. Less than an ace, man; for he is dead; he is 
nothing. 

The. With the help of asurgeon he might yet recover, 
and prove an ass. 


Hip. How chance Moonshine is gone before Thisbe 
comes back and finds her lover? 


The. She will find him by starlight. Here she comes; 
and her passion ends the play. 590 


Re-enter THISBE. 
Hip. Methinks she should not use a long one for 


such a Pyramus: I hope she will be brief. 


Dem. <A mote will turn the balance, which Pyramus, 
which Thisbe, is the better; he for a man, God warrant 
us,—she for a woman, God bless us. 


Lys. She hath spied him already with those sweet eyes. 
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Dem. And thus she moans, v2delicet;— 
This. Asleep, my love? 

What, dead, my dove? 

O Pyramus, arise! 600 
Speak, speak. Quite dumb? 
Dead, dead? A tomb 

Must cover thy sweet eyes. 
These lily lips, \ 
This cherry nose, 

These yellow cowslip cheeks, 
Are gone, are gone: 
Lovers, make moan: 

His eyes were green as leeks. 
O Sisters Three, 610 
Come, come to me, 

With hands as pale as milk; 
Lay them in gore, 
Since you have shore 

With shears his thread of silk. 
Tongue, not a word: 
Come, trusty sword; 


Come, blade, my breast imbrue: [Stabs herself. 
And, farewell, friends; 
Thus Thisby ends: 620 
Adieu, adieu, adieu. [Dies. 


The. Moonshine and Lion are left to bury the dead. 
Dem. Ay, and Wall too. 


Bot. [Starting up] No, I assure you; the wall is down 
that parted their fathers. Will it please you to see the 
epiloque, or to hear a Bergomask dance between two of 
our company? 

The. Novepilogue, I pray you; for your play needs no 
excuse. Never excuse; for when the players are all dead, 
there need none to be blamed. Marry, if he that writ it 
had played Pyramus and hanged himself in Thisbe’s 
garter, it would have been a fine tragedy: and so it is, 
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truly; and very notably discharged. But, come, your 

Bergomask: let your epilogue alone. 634 
[A dance by two of the Clowns. 

The iron tongue of midnight hath told twelve: 

Lovers, to bed; ’tis almost fairy time. 

I fear we shall outsleep the coming morn, 

As much as we this night have overwatch’d. 

This palpable-gross play hath well beguil’d 

The heavy gait of night. Sweet friends, to bed. 640 

A fortnight hold we this solemnity 

In nightly revels and new jollity. [Hxeunt. 
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ROMEO: AND Ubi? 


ROMEO AND JULIET 


Characters appearing in these Scenes. 


Caputet, head of a wealthy family in Verona. 
JuLieT, his daughter. 


Romeo, son to Montague. Between the Capulets and 
Montagues there exists a long standing feud. 


BrNVOLIO, Romeo’s cousin. 
Mercvtt10, a friend to Romeo and Benvolio. 


A Nurse and a Serving-man. 


The action takes place in Verona. 


ROMEO anv JULIET 


SCENE I 


The scene is laid in a hall in Capulet’s house. Musicians are 
playing; a masquerade is in progress. Romeo, with his two friends, 
has come masked to the ball. He is heavy-hearted because his mistress, 
Rosaline, does not return his love. He is in no mood for dancing. 
As he stands aloof watching the gay revellers, his eye lights wpon Juliet, 
the fair daughter of Capulet, and Cupid’s work is quickly done. 


Rom. [To a Serving-man.| What lady’s that which 
doth enrich the hand 
Of yonder knight? 


Serv. I know not, sir. 


Rom. O, she doth teach the torches to burn bright! 
It seems she hangs upon the cheek of night 
As a rich jewel in an Ethiop’s ear; 
Beauty too rich for use, for earth too dear! 
So shows a snowy dove trooping with crows, 
As yonder lady o’er her fellows shows. 
The measure done, I’ll watch her place of stand, 10 
And, touching hers, make blessed my rude hand. 
Did my heart love till now? Forswear it, sight! 
For I ne’er saw true beauty till this night. 


Romeo, after watching Juliet for some time, now 
approaches her and speaks. 


Rom. [To Juliet.] If I profane with my unworthiest 
hand 
29 
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This holy shrine, the gentle fine is this: 

My lips, two blushing pilgrims, ready stand 
To smooth that rough touch with a tender kiss. 

Jul. Good pilgrim, you do wrong your hand too much, 
Which mannerly devotion shows in this; 

For saints have hands that pilgrims’ hands do touch, 
And palm to palm is holy palmers’ kiss. 21 
Rom. Have not saints lips, and holy palmers too? 
Jul. Ay, pilgrim, lips that they must use in prayer. 
Rom. O, then, dear saint, let lips do what hands do; 
They pray, grant thou, lest faith turn to despair. 

Jul. Saints do not move, though grant for prayers’ 
sake. 
Rom. Then move not, while my prayer’s effect I take. 

Thus from my lips, by thine, my sin is purg’d. 

[Kissing her.] 
Jul. Then have my lips the sin that they have took. 
Rom. Sin from my lips? O trespass sweetly urg’d! 30 
Give me my sin again. [Kissing her again.| 
Tha You kiss by the book. 
Nurse. Madam, your mother craves a word with you. 
Rom. What is her mother? 
Nurse. Marry, bachelor, 

Her mother is the lady of the house, 

And a good lady, and a wise and virtuous. 

I nurs’d her daughter, that you talk’d withal; 

I tell you, he that can lay hold of her 

Shall have the chinks. 


Rom. Is she a Capulet? 
O dear account! my life is my foe’s debt. 
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Ben. Away, be gone; the sport is at the best. 40 
Rom. Ay, so I fear; the more is my unrest. 
Cap. Nay, gentlemen, prepare not to be gone; 

We have a trifling foolish banquet towards. 

Is it e’en so? Why, then, I thank you all; 

I thank you, honest gentlemen; good-night. 

More torches here! Come on then, let’s to bed. 

Ah, sirrah, by my fay, it waxes late; 

I’ll to my rest. , 

[All but Juliet and Nurse begin to go out.| 
Jul. Come hither, nurse. What is yond gentleman? 
Nurse. The son and heir of old Tiberio. 50 
Jul. What’s he that now is going out of door? 
Nurse. Marry, that, I think, be young Petruchio. 
Jul. What’s he that follows there, that would not 
dance? 

Nurse. I know not. 
Jul. Go, ask his name.—If he be married, 

My grave is like to be my wedding-bed. 
Nurse. His name is Romeo, and a Montague; 

The only son of your great enemy. 
Jul. My only love sprung from my only hate! 

Too early seen unknown, and known too late! 60 

Prodigious birth of love it is to me 

That I must love a loathed enemy. 


Nurse. What’s this? what’s this? 


tate A rhyme I learn’d even now 
Of one I dane’d withal. [One calls within, ‘‘Juliet.”’ 
Nurse. Anon, anon! 


Come, let’s away; the strangers all are gone. [Hzewnt. 
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‘SCENE II 


A lane by the wall of Capulet’s orchard. 
Enter Romeo, alone. 


Rom. Can TI go forward when my heart is here? 
Turn back, dull earth, and find thy centre out. 
[He climbs the wall, and leaps down within it. 


Enter BENVOLIO with MERCUTIO. 


Ben. Romeo! my cousin Romeo! 

Mer. He is wise; 
And, on my life, hath stol’n him home to bed. 

Ben. He ran this way, and leap’d this orchard wall: 
Call, good Mercutio. 71 


Mer. Nay, I’ll conjure too. 
Romeo! humours! madman! passion! lover! 
Appear thou in the likeness of a sigh: 
Speak but one rhyme, and I am satisfied; 
Cry but ‘ay me!’ pronounce but ‘love’ and ‘dove;’ 
Speak to my gossip Venus one fair word, 
One nick-name for her purblind son and heir, 
Young Adam Cupid, he that shot so trim 
When King Cophetua loved the beggar-maid! 
He heareth not, he stirreth not, he moveth not; 80 
The ape is dead, and I must conjure him. 

Ben. Come, he hath hid himself among these trees, 
To be consorted with the humorous night: 
Blind is his love, and best befits the dark. 

Mer. Romeo, good night: I'll to my truckle-bed; 
This field-bed is too cold for me to sleep: 
Come, shall we go? 
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Ben. Go then, for ’tis in vain 
To seek him here that means not to be found. 
[Hxeunt. 
SCENE III 


Capulet’s orchard. 


Romeo advances from the shadow of the wall where he has been hiding 
and has overheard the conversation of Mmrcutio and BENVOLIO. 


Rom. He jests at scars that never felt a wound. 


JULIET appears above at her window. 


But, soft! what light through yonder window breaks? 90 
It is the east, and Juliet is the sun. 

Arise, fair sun, and kill the envious moon, 

Who is already sick and pale with grief 

That thou, her maid, art far more fair than she. 

Be not her maid, since she is envious; 

Her vestal livery is but sick and green, 

And none but fools do wear it; cast it off. 

It is my lady, O, it is my love! 

O, that she knew she were! 

She speaks, yet she says nothing; what of that? 100 
Her eye discourses; I will answer it.— 

I am too bold, ’t is not to me she speaks. 

Two of the fairest stars in all the heaven, 

Having some business, do entreat her eyes 

To twinkle in their spheres till they return. 

What if her eyes were there, they in her head? 

The brightness of her cheek would shame those stars, 
As daylight doth a lamp; her eyes in heaven 

Would through the airy region stream so bright 

That birds would sing and think it were not night. © 110 
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_ See, how she leans her cheek upon her hand! 
O, that I were a glove upon that hand, 
That I might touch that cheek! 


Ful. Ay me! 
Rom. She speaks! 


O, speak again, bright angel! for thou art 

As glorious to this night, being o’er my head, 

As is a wingéd messenger of heaven 

Unto the white-upturnéd wond’ring eyes 

Of mortals that fall back to gaze on him 

When he bestrides the lazy-pacing clouds 

And sails upon the bosom of the air. 120 


Jul. O Romeo, Romeo! wherefore art thou Romeo? 
Deny thy father and refuse thy name; 
Or, if thou wilt not, be but sworn my love, 
And I’ll no longer be a Capulet. 


Rom. [Aside.] Shall I hear more, or shali I speak 
at this? 
Jul. ’T is but thy name that is my enemy; 
Thou art thyself, though not a Montague. 
What’s Montague? It is nor hand, nor foot, 
Nor arm, nor face, nor any other part 
Belonging to aman. O, be some other name! 130 
What’s ina name? That which we call a rose 
By any other word would smell as sweet; 
So Romeo would, were he not Romeo eall’d, 
Retain that dear perfection which he owes 
Without that title. Romeo, doff thy name, 
And for thy name which is no part of thee 
Take all myself. 


Rom. I take thee at thy word. 





“Speak again, bright angel!” 
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Call me but love, and I’ll be new baptiz’d; 
Henceforth I never will be Romeo. 


Jul. What man art thou that thus bescreen’d in night 
So stumblest on my counsel? 141 


Rom. ' By aname 

I know not how to tell thee who I am: 
My name, dear saint, is hateful to myself, 
Because it is an enemy to thee; 

Had I it written, I would tear the word. 

Jul. My ears have yet not drunk a hundred words 
Of thy tongue’s uttering, yet I know the sound. 

Art thou not Romeo and a Montague? 

Rom. Neither, fair maid, if either thee dislike. 

Jul. How cam’st thou hither, tell me, and wherefore? 
The orchard walls are high and hard to climb, iss 
And the place death, considering who thou art, 

If any of my kinsmen find thee here. 


Rom. With love’s light wings did I o’erperch these 
walls; 
For stony limits cannot hold love out, 
And what love can do, that dares love attempt; 
Therefore thy kinsmen are no stop to me. 
Jul. If they do see thee, they will murder thee. 
Rom. Alack, there lies more peril in thine eye 
Than twenty of their swords! Look thou but sweet, 160 
And I am proof against their enmity. 
Jul. I would not for the world they saw thee here. 
Rom. I have night’s cloak to hide me from their eyes; 
And but thou love me, let them find me here. 
My life were better ended by their hate, 
Than death prorogued, wanting of thy love. 
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Jul. By whose direction found’st thou out this place? 


Rom. By Love, that first did prompt me to inquire; 
He lent me counsel and I lent him eyes. 
I am no pilot; yet, wert thou as far 170 
As that vast shore wash’d with the farthest sea, 
I should adventure for such merchandise. 
Jul. Thou know’st the mask of night is on my face, 
Else would a maiden blush bepaint my cheek 
For that which thou hast heard me speak to-night. 
Fain would I dwell on form, fain, fain deny 
What I have spoke; but farewell compliment! 
Dost thou love me? I know thou wilt say ‘‘Ay,”’ 
And I will take thy word; yet, if thou swear’st, 
Thou mayst prove false. At lovers’ perjuries, 180 
They say, Jove laughs. O gentle Romeo, 
If thou dost love, pronounce it faithfully; 
Or if thou think’st I am too quickly won, 
I’ll frown and be perverse and say thee nay,—* 
So thou wilt woo; but else, not for the world. 
In truth, fair Montague, I am too fond, 
And therefore thou mayst think my ‘haviour light; 
But trust me, gentleman, I’ll prove more true 
Than those that have more cunning to be strange. 
I should have been more strange, I must confess, 190 
But that thou overheard’st, ere I was ware, 
My true love’s passion; therefore pardon me, 
And not impute this yielding to light love, 
Which the dark night hath so discovered. 


Rom. Lady, by yonder blessed moon I swear 
That tips with silver all these fruit-tree tops— 

Jul. O, swear not by the moon, the inconstant moon 
That monthly changes in her circled orb, 
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Lest that thy love prove likewise variable. 
Rom. What shall I swear by? 


sul. Do not swear at all; 
Or, if thou wilt, swear by thy gracious self, 201 
Which is the god of my idolatry, 
And I'll believe thee. 


Rom. If my heart’s dear love— 


Jul. Well, do not swear. Although I joy in thee, 
I have no joy of this contract to-night; 
It is too rash, too unadvis’d, too sudden, 
Too like the lightning, which doth cease to be 
Ere one can say it lightens. Sweet, good-night! 
This bud of love, by summer’s ripening breath, 
May prove a beauteous flower when next we meet. 210 
Good-night, good-night! as sweet repose and rest 
Come to thy heart as that within my breast! 

Rom. O, wilt thou leave me so unsatisfied? 

Jul. What satisfaction canst thou have to-night? 


Rom. The exchange of thy love’s faithful vow for 
mine. 


Jul. I gave thee mine before thou didst .request it; 
And yet I would it were to give again. 


Rom. Wouldst thou withdraw it? For what purpose, 
love? 


Jul. But to be frank, and give it thee again. 
And yet I wish but for the thing I have. 220 
My bounty is as boundless as the sea, 
My love as deep; the more I give to thee, 
The more I have, for both are infinite. 
[Nurse calls within. 
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I hear some noise within; dear love, adieu! 

Anon, good nurse! Sweet Montague, be true. 

Stay but a little, I will come again. [Hxit, above.| - 
Rom. O blessed, blessed night! I am afeard, 

Being in night, all this is but a dream, 

Too flattering-sweet to be substantial. 


Re-enter JULIET, above. 


Jul. Three words, dear Romeo, and good-night 
indeed. 230 
If that thy bent of love be honourable, 
Thy purpose marriage, send:me word to-morrow, 
By one that I’ll procure to come to thee, 
Where and what time thou wilt perform the rite; 
And all my fortune at thy foot I'll lay 
And follow thee my lord throughout the world. 


[Nurse.] (Within.) Madam! 


Jul. I come, anon.—But if thou mean’st not well, 
I do beseech thee— 


[Nurse.| (Within.) Madam! . 
Jul. By and by, I come:— 


To cease thy suit, and leave me to my grief. 241 
To-morrow will I send. 


Rom. So thrive my soul— 
Jul. A thousand times good-night! 
[Hait [above]. 
Rom. A thousand times the worse, to want thy light. 
Love goes toward love, as schoolboys from their books, 
But love from love, toward school with heavy looks. 
[Retiring.| 
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Re-enter Jutinr, above. 


Jul. Hist! Romeo, hist! O, for a falconers voice, 
To lure this tassel-gentle back again! 
Bondage is hoarse, and may not speak aloud; 
Else would I tear the cave where Echo les, 250 
And make her airy tongue more hoarse than mine, 
With repetition of my Romeo’s name. 
Romeo! 

Rom. Itis my soul, that calls upon my name. 
How silver-sweet sound lovers’ tongues by night, 
Like softest music to attending ears! 

Jul. Romeo! 


Rom. My dear? 

thls What o’clock to-morrow 
Shall I send to thee? 

Rom. By the hour of nine. 


Jul. I will not fail; 't 1s twenty year till then. 260 
I have forgot why I did call thee back. 

Rom. Let me stand here till thou remember it. 

Jul. I shall forget, to have thee still stand there, 
Rememb’ring how I love thy company. 

Rom. And I'll still stay, to have thee still forget, 
Forgetting any other home but this. 

Jul. *T is almost morning, I would have thee gone ;— 
And yet no farther than a wanton’s bird; 
That lets it hop a little from her hand, 
Like a poor prisoner in his twisted gyves, 270 
And with a silk thread plucks it back again, 
So loving-jealous of his liberty. 


Rom. I would I were thy bird. 
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Jul. Sweet, so would I; 
Yet I should kill thee with much cherishing. 


Good-night, good-night! Parting is such sweet sorrow, 
That I shall say good-night till it be morrow. 


[Exit, above.| 
Rom. Sleep dwell upon thine eyes, peace in thy 
breast! 
Would I were sleep and peace, so sweet to rest! 
Hence will I to my ghostly father’s cell, 


His help to crave, and my dear hap to tell. 280 


[Exit. 
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Characters appearing in these Scenes. 


Sir Tosy Betcu, uncle to Olivia. 
Sir ANDREW AGUECHERK. 
Matvo io, steward to Olivia. 


FABIAN, ¢. 
servants to Olivia. 
Fests, a clown, 


OuriviA, a rich countess. 


Marta, Olivia’s woman. 


Lords, Priests, Sailors, Officers, Musicians, 
and other Attendants. 


Scene: A city in Illyria. 


TWELFTH NIGHT 
SCENE I 


Olivia’s House. 


Enter Sir Tosy and Str ANDREW. 


Sir To. Approach, Sir Andrew: not to be a-bed after 
midnight is to be up betimes; and ‘diluculo surgere,’ thou 
know’st,— 

Sir And. Nay, by my troth, I know not: but I know, 
to be up late is to be up late. 

Sir To. A false conclusion: I hate it as an unfilled can. 
To be up after midnight and to go to bed then, is early: 
so that to go to bed after midnight is to go to bed betimes. 
Does not our life consist of the four elements? 

Sir. And. Faith, so they say; but I think it rather 
consists of eating and drinking. 11 

Sir To. Thou ’rt a scholar; let us therefore eat and 
drink. Marian, I say! a stoup of wine! 


Enter CLown. 
Sir And. Here comes the fool, i’ faith. 


Clo. How now, my hearts! did you never see the 
picture of ‘we three’? 

Sir To. Welcome, ass. Now let’s have a catch. 

Sir And. By my troth, the fool has an excellent 
breast. I had rather than forty shillings I had such a 


leg, and so sweet a breath to sing, as the fool has. In 
43 
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sooth, thou wast in very gracious fooling last night, 
when thou spokest of Pigrogromitus, of the Vapians 
passing the equinoctial of Queubus: ’twas very good, 1’ 
faith. I sent thee sixpence for thy leman: hadst it? 24 
Clo. I did impeticos thy gratillity ; for Malvolio’s nose 
is no whipstock: my lady has a white hand, and the 
Myrmidons are no bottle-ale houses. 
Sir And. Excellent! why, this is the best fooling, 
when all is done. Now, a song. 
Sir To. Come on; there is sixpence for you: let’s have 
a song. ahi 
Sir And. There’s a testril of me too: if one knight 
give a— 
Clo. Would you have a loye-song, or a song of good 
life? 
Sir To. <A love-song, a love-song. 
Sir And. Ay, ay:I care not for good life. 
Clo. [Sings] 
O mistress mine, where are you roaming? 
O, stay and hear; your true love’s coming, 
That can sing both high and low: 40 
Trip no further, pretty sweeting; 
Journeys end in lovers meeting, 
Every wise man’s son doth know. 


Sir And. Excellent good, 1’faith. 
Sir To. Good, good. 
Clo. [Sings] 

What is love? ’tis not hereafter; 


Present mirth hath present laughter; 
What’s to come is still unsure: 
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In delay there lies no plenty; 
Then come kiss me, sweet and twenty, 50 
Youth’s a stuff will not endure. 

Sir And. A mellifluous voice, as I am true knight. 

Sir To. A contagious breath. 

Sir And. Very sweet and contagious 1’ faith. 

Sir To. To hear by the nose, it is dulcet in contagion. 
But shall we make the welkin dance indeed? shall we 
rouse the night-owl in a catch that will draw three souls 
out of one weaver? shall we do that? 

Sir And. An you love me, let’s do ’t: I am dog at a 
catch. 60 
Clo. By ’r lady, sir, and some dogs will catch well. 

Sir And. Most certain. Let our catch be, ‘Thou 
knave.’ 

Clo. ‘Hold thy peace, thou knave,’ knight? I shall be 
constrained in ’t to call thee knave, knight. 

Sir And. ’Tis not the first time I have constrained one 
to call me knave. Begin, fool: it begins ‘Hold thy peace.’ 

Clo. I shall never begin if I hold my peace. | 

Sir And. Good,i’ faith. Come, begin. [Catch song. 


Enter Marta. 


Mar. What a caterwauling do you keep here! If my 
lady have not called up her steward Malvolio and bid him 
turn you out of doors, never trust me. [pe 

Sir To. My lady’s a Cataian, we are politicians, Mal- 
volio’s a Peg-a-Ramsay, and ‘Three merry men be we.’ 
Am not I consanguineous? am I not of her blood? Tilly- 
vally. Lady! [Szngs] ‘There dwelt a man in Babylon, 
lady, lady!’ 
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Clo. Beshrew me, the knight's in admirable fooling. 
Sir And. Ay, he does well enough if he be disposed, 
and so do I too: he does it with a better grace, but I do 
it more natural. 81 
Sir To. [Sings] ‘O, the twelfth day of December,’— 


Mar. For the love o’ God, peace! 
Enter MAuvo.io. 


Mal. My masters, are you mad? or what are you? 
Have you no wit, manners, nor honesty, but to gabble 
like tinkers at this time of night? Do ye make an alehouse 
of my lady’s house, that ye squeak out your coziers’ 
catches without any mitigation or remorse of voice? Is 
there no respect of place, persons, nor time in you? 


Sir To. We did keep time, sir, in our catches. 
Sneck up! 91 


Mal. Sir Toby, I must be round with you. My lady 
bade me tell you that, though she harbours you as her 
kinsman, she’s nothing allied to your disorders. If you 
can separate yourself and your misdemeanours, you are 
welcome to the house; if not, and it would please you to 
take leave of her, she is very willing to bid you farewell. 


Sir To. ‘Farewell, dear heart, since I must needs be 
gone.’ 


Mar. Nay, good Sir Toby. 100 
Clo. “His eyes do show his days are almost done.’ 
Mal. Is ’t even so? 

Sir To. ‘But I will never die.’ 

Clo. Sir Toby, there you lie. 

Mal. This is much credit to you. 
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Sir To. ‘Shall I bid him go?’ 

Clo. ‘What and if you do?’ 

Sir To. ‘Shall I bid him go, and spare not?’ 

Clo. ‘Ono, no, no, no, you dare not.’ 

Sir To. Out o’ time, sir? yelie. Art any more than a 
steward? Dost thou think, because thou art virtuous, 
there shall be no more cakes and ale? 1 

Clo. Yes, by Saint Anne, and ginger shall be hot 1’ the 
mouth too. 

Sir To. Thou ’rti’ the right. Go, sir, rub your chain 
with crumbs. A stoup of wine, Maria! 

Mal. Mistress Mary, if you prize my lady’s favour at 
any thing more than contempt, you would not give means 
for this uncivil rule: she shall know of it by this hand. 

[Eait. 

Mar. Go shake your ears. 120 

Sir And. ’Twere as good a deed as to drink when a 
man’s a-hungry, to challenge him the field, and then to 
break promise with him and make a fool of him. 

Sir To. Do ’t knight: I'll write thee a challenge; or 
I'll deliver thy indignation to him by word of mouth. 

Mar. Sweet Sir Toby, be patient for to-night: since 
the youth of the count’s was to-day with my lady, she 
is much out of quiet. For Monsieur Malvolio, let me alone 
with him: if I do not gull him into a nayword, and make 
him a common recreation, do not think I have wit enough 
to lie straight in bed: I know I can do it. 131 

Sir To. Possess us, possess us; tell us something of him. 

Mar. Marry, sir, sometimes he is a kind of a puritan. 


Sir And. O, if I thought that, I ‘ld beat him like a dog! 
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Sir To. What, for being a puritan? thy exquisite 
reason, dear knight? é 

Sir And. I have no exquisite reason for ’t, but I have 
reason good enough. 


Mar. The devil a puritan that he is, or any thing con- 
stantly, but a time-pleaser; an affectioned ass, that cons 
state without book and utters it by great swarths: the 
best persuaded of himself, so crammed, as he thinks, with 
excellencies that it is his grounds of faith that all that 
look on him love him; and on that vice in him will my 
revenge find notable cause to work. 145 

Sir To. What wilt thou do? 


Mar. I will drop in his way some obscure epistles of 
love; wherein, by the colour of his beard, the shape of his 
leg, the manner of his gait, the expression of his eye, 
forehead, and complexion, he shall find himself most feel- 
ingly personated. I can write very like my lady your 
niece: on a forgotten matter we can hardly make dis- 
tinction of our hands. 153 

Sir To. Excellent! I smell a device. 

Sir And. I have ’t in my nose too. 


Sir To. He shall think, by the letters that thou wilt 
drop, that they come from my niece, and that she’s in 
love with him. 


Mar. My purpose is, indeed, a horse of that colour. 
Sir And. And your horse now would make him an ass. 
Mar. Ass, I doubt not. 161 
Sir And. O, ’twill be admirable! 

Mar. Sport royal, I warrant you: I know my physic 


will work with him. I will plant you two, and let the 
fool make a third, where he shall find the letter: observe 
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his construction of it. For this night, to bed, and dream 
on the event. Farewell. [Eait. 


Sir To. Good night, Penthesilea. 
Sir And. Before me, she’s a good wench. 


Sir To. She’s a beagle, true-bred, and one that adores 
me: what o’ that? 171 


Sir And. I was adored once too. 


Sir To. Let ’s to bed, knight. Thou hast need send 
for more money. 


Sir And. If I cannot recover your niece, I am a foul 
way out. 


Sir To. Send for money, knight; if thou hast her not 
i’ the end, call me cut. 


Sir And. If I do not, never trust me, take it how you 
will. 180 


Sir To. Come, come, I'll go burn some sack; ’tis too 
late to go to bed now: come, knight; come, knight. 
[Hxeunt. 


SCENE II 
Olivia’s garden. 


Enter Sir Topsy, Str ANDREW, and Fasian. 


Sir To. Come thy ways, Signior Fabian. 

Fab. Nay, I'll come: if I lose a scruple of this sport, 
let me be boiled to death with melancholy. 

Sir To. Wouldst thou not be glad to have the niggardly 
rascally sheep-biter come by some notable shame? 

Fab. I would exult, man: you know, he brought me 
out o’ favour with my lady about a bear-baiting here. 
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Sir To. To anger him we'll have the bear again; and 

we will fool him black and blue: shall we not Sir Andrew? 
Sir And. An we do not, it is pity of our lives. 192 
Sir To. Here comes the little villain. 


Enter MARIA. 


How now, my metal of India! 

Mar. Get ye all three into the box-tree: Malvolio’s 
coming down this walk: he has been yonder i’ the sun 
practising behavior to his own shadow this half hour: 
observe him, for the love of mockery; for I know this 
letter will make a contemplative idiot of him. Close, in 
the name of jesting! Lie thou there [throws down a letter]; 
for here comes the trout that must be caught with 
tickling. [Hait. 202 


Enter MALYOLIO. 


Mal. ’Tis but fortune; allisfortune. Maria once told 
me she did affect me; and I have heard herself come thus 
near, that, should she fancy, it should be one of my com- 
plexion. Besides, she uses me with a more exalted respect 
than any one else that follows her. What should I 
think on ’t? 

Sir To. Here’s an overweening rogue! 

Fab. O, peace! Contemplation makes a rare turkey- 
cock of him: how he jets under his advanced plumes! 211 

Sir And. ‘Slight, I could so beat the rogue! 

Sir To. Peace, I say. 

Mal. To be Count Malvolio! 

Sir To. Ah, rogue! 

Sir And. Pistol him, pistol him. 
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Sir To. Peace, peace! 

Mal. ‘There is example for’t; the lady of the Strachy 
married the yeoman of the wardrobe. 

Sir And. Fie on him, Jezebel! 220 


Fab. O, peace! now he’s deeply in: look how imagina- 
tion blows him. 

Mal. Having been three months married to her, sitting 
in my state,— 

Sir To. O, for a stone-bow to hit him in the eye! 

Mal. Calling my officers about me in my branched 
velvet gown; having come from a day-bed, where I have 
left Olivia sleeping,— 

Sir To. Fire and brimstone! 

Fab. O, peace, peace! 230 

Mal. . And then to have the humour of state; and after 
a demure travel of regard, telling them I know my place 


as I would they should do theirs, to ask for my kinsman 
oby;— 


Sir To. Bolts and shackles! 
Fab. O, peace, peace, peace! now, now. 


Mal. Seven of my people, with an obedient start, 
make out for him: I frown the while; and perchance wind 
up my watch, or play with my—some rich jewel. Toby 
approaches; curtsies there to me,— 240 

Sir Tob. Shall this fellow live? 


Fab. ‘Though our silence be drawn from us with cars, 
yet peace. 


Mal. I extend my hand to him thus, quenching my 
familiar smile with an austere regard of control,— 
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Sir To. And does not Toby take you a blow o’ the 
lips then? 


Mal. Saying, ‘Cousin Toby, my fortunes, having cast 
me on your niece, give me this prerogative of speech,’— 


Sir To. What, what? 250 
Mal. ‘You must amend your drunkenness.’ 
Sir To. Out, scab! 


Fab. Nay, patience, or we break the sinews of our 
plot. 


Mal. ‘Besides, you waste the treasure of your time 
with a foolish knight,’— 


Sir And. That’s me, I warrant you. 
Mal. ‘One Sir Andrew,’— 
Sir And. I knew ’twas I; for many do call me fool. 


Mal. What employment have we here? 260 
[Taking up the letter. 


Fab. Now is the woodcock near the gin. 


Sir To. O, peace! and the spirit of humours intimate 
reading aloud to him. 


Mal. By my life, this is my lady’s hand: these be her 
very C’s, her U’s, and her T’s; and thus makes she her 
great P’s. It is, in contempt of question, her hand. 

Sir And. Her C’s, her U’s and her T’s; why that? 


Mal. [reads] To the unknown beloved, this, and my 
good wishes:—her very phrases! By your leave, wax. 
Soft! and the impressure her Lucrece, with which she 
uses to seal: tis my lady. To whom should this be? 271 


Fab. This wins him, liver and all. 
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Mal. {reads; Jove knows I love: 
But who? 
Lips, do not move; 
No man must know. 
‘No man must know.’ What follows? the numbers 
altered! ‘No man must know’: if this should be thee, 
Malvolio? 
Sir To. Marry, hang thee, brock! 280 
Mal. [reads] I may command where I adore; 
But silence, like a Lucrece knife, 
With bloodless stroke my heart doth gore! 
M, O, A, I, doth sway my life. 
Fab. A fustian riddle! 
Sir To. Excellent wench, say I. 


Mal. ‘M, O, A, I, doth sway my life.’ Nay, but first, 
let me see, let me see, let me see. 

Fab. What dish o’ poison has she dressed him! 

Sir To. And with what wing the staniel checks at it! 

Mal. ‘I may command where I adore.’ Why, she 
may command me: I serve her; she is my lady. Why, 
this is evident to any formal capacity; there is no 
obstruction in this: and the end,—what should that 
alphabetical position portend? If I could make that 
resemble something in me,—Softly! M, O, A, I— 296 

Sir To. O, ay, make up that: he is now at a cold scent. 

Fab. Sowter will cry upon’t for all this, though it be 
as rank as a fox. 

Mal. M,—Malvolio; M,—why, that begins my name. 

Fab. Did not I say he would work it out? the cur is 
excellent at faults. 302 
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Mal. M,—but then there is no consonancy in the 
sequel; that suffers under probation: A should follow, 
but O does. 


Fab. And O shall end, I hope. 
Sir To. Ay, or I'll cudgel him, and make him ery O! 
Mal. And then I comes behind. 


Fab. Ay, and you had eye behind you, you might see 
more detraction at your heels than fortunes before you. 


Mal. M, O, A, 1; this simulation is not as the former: 
and yet, to crush this a little, it would bow to me, for 
every one of these letters are in my name. Soft! here 
follows prose. 314 


[Reads] If this fall into thy hand, revolve. In my stars 
I am above thee; but be not afraid of greatness: some 
are born great, some achieve greatness, and some have 
greatness thrust upon ’’em. Thy Fates open their hands; 
let thy blood and spirit embrace them; and, to inure thy- 
self to what thou art like to be, cast thy humble slough 
and appear fresh. Be opposite with a kinsman, surly 
with servants; let thy tongue tang arguments of state; 
put thyself into the trick of singularity: she thus advises 
thee that sighs for thee. Remember who commended 
thy yellow stockings, and wished to see thee ever cross- 
gartered: I say, remember. Go to, thou art made, if 
thou desirest to be so; if not, let me see thee a steward 
still, the fellow of servants, and not worthy to touch 
Fortune’s fingers. Farewell, She that would alter ser- 
vices with thee. 330 


Tur FortuNATE-UNHAPPY. 


Daylight and champain discovers not more: this is 
open. I will be proud, I will read politic authors, I will 
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baffle Sir Toby, I will wash off gross acquaintance, I will 
be point-devise the very man. I do not now fool my- 
self, to let imagination jade me; for every reason excites 
to this, that my lady loves me. She did commend my 
yellow stockings of late, she did praise my leg being 
cross-gartered; and in this she manifests herself to my 
love, and with a kind of injunction drives me to these 
habits of her liking. I thank my stars I am happy. 
I will be strange, stout, in yellow stockings, and cross- 
gartered, even with the swiftness of putting on. Jove 
and my stars be praised! Here is yet a postscript. 343 

[Reads] Thou canst not choose but know who I am. 
If thou entertainest my love, let it appear in thy smiling; 
thy smiles become thee well; therefore in my presence 
still smile, dear my sweet, I prithee. 


Jove, I thank thee: I will smile; I will do everything 


that thou wilt have me. [Eait. 
Fab. Iwill not give my part of this sport for a pension 
of thousands to be paid from the Sophy. 351 


Sir To. I could marry this wench for this device,— 
Sir And. So could I too. 


Sir To. And ask no other dowry with her but such 
another jest. 


Sir And. Nor I neither. 

Fab. Here comes my noble gull-catcher. 
Re-enter Marta. 

Sir To. Wilt thou set thy foot o’ my neck? 


Sir And. Or o’ mine either? 


Sir To. Shall I play my freedom at tray-trip and 
become thy bond-slave? 361 
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Sir And. I’ faith, or I either? 

Sir To. Why, thou hast put him in such a dream, that 
when the image of it leaves him he must run mad. 

Mar. If you will then see the fruits of the sport, mark 
his first approach before my lady: he will come to her 
in yellow stockings, and ’tis a colour she abhors, and 
cross-gartered, a fashion she detests; and he will smile 
upon her, which will now be so unsuitable to her disposi- 
tion, being addicted to a melancholy as she is, that it 
cannot but turn him into a notable contempt. If you 
will see it, follow me. 372 

Sir To. To the gates of Tartar, thou most excellent 
devil of wit! 

Sir And. I’ll make one too. [Exeunt. 


SCENE III 
Olivia’s Garden. 
Enter Ouivia and Marta. 


Oli. Where is Malvolio? he is sad and civil, 
And suits well for a servant with my fortunes: 
Where is Malvolio? 

Mar. He’s coming, madam; but in very strange man- - 
ner. He is, sure, possessed, madam. 380 

Oli. Why, what’s the matter? does he rave? 

Mar. No, madam, he does nothing but smile: your 
ladyship were best to have some guard about you, if he 
come; for, sure, the man is tainted in ’s wits. 

Oli. Go eall him hither. [Eait Maria.] I am as mad 

as he, 
If sad and merry madness equal be. 
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Why dost thou smile so and kiss thy hand?” 


“God comfort thee! 
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Re-enter Marta, with MALvonio. 


How now, Malvolio! 

Mal. Sweet lady, ho, ho. 

Oli. Smilest thou? 

I sent for thee upon a sad occasion. 390 

Mal. Sad, lady? I could be sad: this does make some 
obstruction in the blood, this cross-gartering; but what 
of that? if it please the eye of one, it is with me as the 
very true sonnet is, ‘Please one, and please all.’ 

Oli. Why, how dost thou, man? what is the matter 
with thee? 

Mal. Not black in my mind, though yellow in my legs. 
It did come to his hands, and commands shall be exe- 
cuted: I think we do know the sweet Roman hand. 

Oli. God comfort thee! Why dost thou smile so and 
kiss thy hand so oft? 401 

Mar. How do you, Malvolio? 

Mal. At your request! yes; nightingales answer daws. 

Mar. Why appear you with this ridiculous boldness 
before my lady? 

Mal. ‘Be not afraid of greatness: ’twas well writ. 

Oli. What meanest thou by that, Malvolio? 

Mal. ‘Some are born great,’— 

Ol. Ha! 

Mal. ‘Some achieve greatness,’ — 410 

Oli. What sayest thou? 

Mal. ‘And some have greatness thrust upon them.’ 

Oli. Heaven restore thee! 

Mal. ‘Remember who commended thy yellow stock- 
IPOS) 
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Oli. Thy yellow stockings! 
Mal. ‘And wished to see thee cross-gartered.’ 
Oli. Cross-gartered! 


Mal. ‘Go to, thou art made, if thou desirest to be 
80 ;’— 420 

Oli. Am I made? 

Mal. ‘If not, let me see thee a servant still.’ 


Oli. Why, this is very midsummer madness. Good 
Maria, let this fellow be looked to. Where’s my cousin 
Toby? Let some of my people have a special care of 
him: I would not have him misearry for the half of my 
dowry. [Hxeunt Olivia and Maria. 

Mal. O, ho! do you come near me now? no worse man 
than Sir Toby to look to me! This concurs directly with 
the letter: she sends him on purpose, that I may appear 
stubborn to him; for she incites me to that in the letter. 
‘Cast thy humble slough,’ says she; ‘be opposite with a 
kinsman, surly with servants; let thy tongue tang with 
arguments of state; put thyself into the trick of singu- 
larity ;’ and consequently sets down the manner how; as, 
a sad face, a reverend carriage, a slow tongue, in the 
habit of some sir of note, and so forth. I have limed her; 
but it is Jove’s doing, and Jove make me thankful! And 
when she went away now, ‘Let this fellow be looked to:’ 
fellow! not Malvolio, nor after my degree, but fellow. 
Why, every thing adheres together, that no dram of a 
scruple, no scruple ‘of a scruple, no obstacle, no incredu- 
lous or unsafe circumstance,— What can be said? Nothing 
that can be can come between me and the full prospect 
of my hopes. Well, Jove, not I, is the doer of this, and 
he is to be thanked. 446 
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Re-enter Marta, with Sir Tosy and FABIAN. 


Sir To. Which way is he, in the name of sanctity? If 
all the devils of hell be drawn in little, and Legion him- 
self possessed him, yet I’ll speak to him. 

Fab. Here he is, here he is. How is ’t with you, sir? 
how is ’t with you, man? 451 

Mal. Go off; I discard you; let me enjoy my private: 
go off. 

Mar. Lo, how hollow the fiend speaks within him! did 
not I tell you? Sir Toby, my lady prays you to have a 
care of him. 

Mal. Ah, ha! does she so? 


Sir To. Go to, go to; peace, peace; we must deal 
gently with him; let me alone. How do you, Malvolio? 
how is ’t with you? What, man! defy the devil: consider, 
he’s an enemy to mankind. 461 

Mal. Do you know what you say? 

Mar. la you, an you speak ill of the devil, how he 
takes it at heart! Pray God, he be not bewitched! My 
lady would not lose him for more than I’ll say. 

Mal. How now, mistress! 

Mar. O Lord! 

Sir To. Prithee, hold thy peace; this is not the way: 
do you not see you move him? let me alone with him. 

Fab. No way but gentleness; gently, gently: the fiend 
is rough, and will not be roughly used. 471 

Sir To. Why, how now, my bawcock! how dost thou, 
chuck? 

Mal. Sir! 


Sir To. Ay, Biddy, come with me. What, man! ’tis 
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_not for gravity to play at cherry-pit with Satan: hang 
him, foul collier! 

Mar. Get him to say his prayers, good Sir Toby, get 
him to pray. 

Mal. My prayers, minx! 480 

Mar. No,I warrant you, he will not hear of godliness. 

Mal. Go, hang yourselves all! you are idle shallow 
things: I am not of your element: you shall know more 
hereafter. [Eait. 

Sir To. .Is’t possible? 

Fab. If this were played upon a stage now, I could 
condemn it as an improbable fiction. 


Sir To. His very genius has taken the infection of the 
device, man. 

Mar. Nay, pursue him now, lest the device take air 
and taint. 491 

Fab. Why, we shall make him mad indeed. 

Mar. 'The house will be the quieter. 

Sir To. Come, we'll have him in a dark room and 
bound. My niece is already in the belief that he’s mad: 
we may carry it thus, for our pleasure and his penance, 
till our very pastime, tired out of breath, prompt us to 
have mercy on him:.at which time we will bring the 
device to the bar and crown thee for a finder of madmen. 

[Hxewnt.] 
SCENE IV 
Olivia’s house. 
Enter Marta and Crown. 

Mar. Nay,I prithee, put on this gown and this beard; 
make him believe thou art Sir Topas the curate: do it 
quickly; I'll call Sir Toby the whilst. [Hait. 502 
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Clo. Well, I'll put it on, and I will dissemble myself 
in ’t; and I would I were the first that ever dissembled 
in such a gown. I am not tall enough to become the 
function well, nor lean enough to be thought a good 
student; but to be said an honest man and a good house- 
keeper goes as fairly as to say a careful man and a great 
scholar. The competitors enter. 


Enter Str Topy AND Marta 


Sir To. Jove bless thee, master Parson. 5160 

Clo. Bonos dies, Sir Toby: for, as the old hermit of 
Prague, that never saw pen and ink, very wittily said to . 
a niece of King Gorboduc, ‘That that is is;’ so I, being 
master Parson, am master Parson; for, what is ‘that’ but 
that,and is’ but ‘is’? 

Sir To. To him, Sir Topas. 

Clo. What, ho, I say! peace in this prison! 

Sir To. The knave counterfeits well; a good knave. 

Mal. [within] Who ealls there? 

Clo. Sir Topas, the Curate, who comes to visit 
Malvolio the lunatic. 521 

Mal. Sir Topas, Sir Topas, good Sir Topas, go to my 
lady. 

Clo. Out, hyperbolical fiend! how vexest thou this 
man! talkest thou nothing but of ladies? 

Sir To. Well said, master Parson. 

Mal. Sir Topas, never was man thus wronged: good 
Sir Topas, do not think I am mad: they have laid me 
here in hideous darkness. 

Clo. Fie, thou dishonest Satan! I call thee by the 
most modest terms; for I am one of those gentle ones 
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that will use the devil himself with courtesy: sayest 
thou that house is dark? 533 

Mal. As hell, Sir Topas. 

Clo. Why, it has bay windows transparent as barrica- 
does, and the clearstories toward the south north are as 
lustrous as ebony; and yet complainest thou of obstruc- 
tion? 

Mal. I am not mad, Sir Topas: I say to you, this 
house is dark. 540 

Clo. Madman, thou errest: I say there is no darkness 
but ignorance; in which thou art more puzzled than the 
Egyptians in their fog. 

Mal. Isay, this house is as dark as ignorance, though 
ignorance were as dark as hell; and I say, there was 
never man thus abused. JI am no more mad than you 
are: make the trial of it in any constant question. ; 

Clo. What is the opinion of Pythagoras concerning 
wild fowl? 


Mal. That the soul of our grandam might haply in- 
habit a bird. 551 


Clo. What thinkest thou of his opinion? 

Mal. I think nobly of the soul, and no way approve — - 
his opinion. . 

Clo. Fare thee well. Remain thou still in darkness: 
thou shalt hold the opinion of Pythagoras ere I will 
allow of thy wits; and fear to kill a woodeock, lest thou 
dispossess the soul of thy grandam. Fare thee well. 


Mal. Sir Topas, Sir Topas! 
Sir To. My most exquisite Sir Topas! 560 
Clo. Nay, I am for all waters. 
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Mar. Thou mightst have done this without thy 
beard and gown: he sees thee not. 

Sir To. To him in thine own voice, and bring me 
word how thou findest him: I would we were well rid 
of this knavery. If he may be conveniently delivered, 
I would he were; for I am now so far in offence with 
my niece, that I cannot pursue with any safety this 
sport to the upshot. Come by and by to my chamber. 

[Hxeunt Sir Toby and Maria. 

Clo. [Singing] Hey, Robin, jolly Robin, 570 

Tell me how thy lady does. 

Mal. Fool,— 

Clo. My lady is unkind, perdy, 

Mal. Fool,— 

Clo. Alas, why is she so? 

Mal. Fool, I say,— 

Clo. She loves another—who calls, ha? 

Mal. Good fool as ever thou wilt deserve well at my 
hand, help me to a candle, and pen, ink and paper: as I 
am a gentleman, I will live to be thankful to thee for ’t. 

Clo. Master Malvolio? 581 

Mal. Ay, good fool. 

Clo. Alas, sir, how fell you besides your five wits? 

Mal. Fool, there was never man so_ notoriously 
abused: I am as well in my wits, fool, as thou art. 

Clo. But as well? then you are mad indeed, if you be 
no better in your wits than a fool. 


Mal. They have here propertied me; keep me in dark- 
ness, send ministers to me, asses, and do all they can to 
face me out of my wits. 590 
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Clo. Advise you what you say; the minister is here. 
Malvolio, Malvolio, thy wits the heavens restore! en- 
deavour thyself to sleep, and leave thy vain bibble babble. 

Mal. Sir Topas— 

Clo. Maintain no words with him, good fellow. Who, 
I, sir? not I, sir. God buy you, good Sir Topas. Marry, 
amen. I will, sir, I will. 

Mal. Fool, fool, fool, I say,— 

Clo. Alas, sir, be patient. What say you, sir? I am 
shent for speaking to you. 600 

Mal. Good fool, help me to some light and some paper: 
I tell thee, I am as well in my wits as any man in Illyria. 

Clo. Well-a-day that you were, sir! 

Mal. By thishand,I am. Good fool, some ink, paper 
and light; and convey what I will set down to my lady: 
it shall advantage thee more than ever the bearing of 
letter did. 

Clo. I will help you to ’t. But tell me true, are you 
not mad indeed? or do you but counterfeit? 

Mal. Believe me, I am not; I tell thee true. 610 


Clo. Nay, I'll ne’er believe a madman till I see his 
brains. I will fetch you light and paper and ink. 
Mal. Fool, I'll requite it in the highest degree: I 
prithee, be gone. : 
Clo. [Singing] I am gone, sir, 
And anon, sir, 
I’ll be with you again. 
In a trice, 
Like to the old vice, 
Your need to sustain; 620 
Who, with dagger of lath, 
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In his rage and his wrath, 
Cries, ah, ha! to the devil: 
Like a mad lad, 
Pare thy nails, dad; 
Adieu, goodman devil. 


SCENE V 
Before Olivia’s house. 
Enter CLown and Fasian. 


Fab. Now, as thou lovest me, let me see his letter. 

Clo. Good Master Fabian, grant me another request. 

Fab. Any thing. 

Clo. Do not desire to see this letter. 630 

Fab. This is, to give a dog, and in recompense desire 
my dog again. 


Enter Ourvia with Attendants. 


Oli. Fetch Malvolio hither: [Hat Servant. 
And yet, alas, now I remember me, 

They say, poor gentleman, he’s much distract. 
How does he, sirrah? 

Clo. Truly, madam, he holds Belzebub at the stave’s 
end as well as a man in his case may do. He has here 
writ a letter to you; I should have given ’t you to-day 
morning, but as a madman’s epistles are no gospels, so it 
skills not much when they are delivered. 641 

Oli. Open ’t and read it. 

Clo. Look then to be well edified when the fool 
delivers the madman. [Reads] By the Lord, madam,— 


Oli. How now! art thou mad? 
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Clo. No, madam, I do but read madness; an your 
ladyship will have it as it ought to be, ycu must allow 
Vox. 

Oli. Prithee, read 1’ thy right wits. 

Clo. SoIdo, madonna; but to read his right wits is to 
read thus: therefore perpend, my princess, and give ear. 

Oli. Read it you, sirrah. [To Fabian. 651 

Fab. |Reads| By the lord, madam, you wrong me, and 
the world shall know it: though you have put me into 
darkness and given your drunken cousin rule over me, 
yet have I the benefit of my senses as well as your lady- 
ship. I have your own letter that induced me to the 
semblance I put on; with the which I doubt not but to 
do myself much right, or you much shame. Think of 
me as you please. I leave my duty a little unthought 
of, and speak out of my injury. 660 

THE MADLY-USED MALvo.tio. 

Oli. Did he write this? 

Clo. Ay, madam. 

Oli. This savours not much of distraction. 

See him deliver’d, Fabian; bring him hither. 
[Exit Fabian. 


Re-enter SERVANT with Matvo.uio 


How now, Malvolio! 


Mal. Madam you have done me wrong, 
Notorious wrong. 
Oli. Have I, Malvolio? no. 


Mal. Lady, you have. Pray you, peruse that letter. 
You must not now deny it is your hand: 
Write from it, if you can, in hand or phrase; 
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Or say ’tis not your seal, not your invention: 670 
You can say none of this: well, grant it then 

And tell me in the modesty of honour, 

Why you have given me such clear lights of favour, 
Bade me come smiling and cross-garter’d to you, 

To put on yellow stockings and to frown 

Upon Sir Toby and the lighter people; 

And, acting this in an obedient hope, 

’ Why have you suffer’d me to be imprison’d, 

Kept in a dark house, visited by the priest, 

And made the most notorious geck and gull 680 
That e’er invention play’d on? tell me why. 


Oli. Alas, Malvolio, this is not my writing, 
Though, I confess, much like the character: 
But out of question ’tis Maria’s hand. 
And now I do bethink me, it was she 
First told me thou wast mad; then camest in smiling, 
And in such forms which here were presupposed 
Upon thee in the letter. Prithee, be content: 
This practice hath most shrewdly pass’d upon thee; 
But when we know the grounds and authors of it, 690 
Thou shalt be both the plaintiff and the judge 
Of thine own cause. 


Fab. Good madam, hear me speak, 
And let no quarrel nor no brawl to come 
Taint the condition of this present hour, 
Which I have wonder’d at. In hope it shall not, 
Most freely I confess, myself and Toby 
Set this device against Malvolio here, 
Upon some stubborn and uncourteous parts 
We had conceived against him: Maria writ 
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The letter at Sir Toby’s great importance; 700 
In recompense whereof he hath married her. 

How with a sportful malice it was follow’d 

May rather pluck on laughter than revenge, 

If that the injuries be justly weigh’d 

That have on both sides pass’d. 


Oli. Alas, poor fool, how have they baffled thee! 


Clo. Why ‘some are born great, some achieve great- 
ness, and some have greatness thrown upon them.’ I 
was one, sir, in this interlude; one Sir Topas, sir; but 
that’s all one. ‘By the Lord, fool, I am not mad.’ But 
do you remember? ‘Madam, why laugh you at such a 
barren rascal? and you smile not, he’s gagged:’ and 
thus the whirligig of time brings in his revenges. 713 


Mal. I'll be revenged on the whole pack of you. [Hzit. 


Oli. He hath been most notoriously abused. 
[Hxeunt all except Clown. 


Clo. [Sings] 
When that I was and a little tiny boy, 
With hey, ho, the wind and the rain, 
A foolish thing was but a toy, 
For the rain it raineth every day. 


But when I came to man’s estate, 720 
With hey, ho, etc., 

’Gainst knaves and thieves men shut their gate — 
For the rain, etc. 


But when I came, alas! to wive, 
With hey, ho, etc., 

By swaggering could I never thrive, 
For the rain, ete. 
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But when I came unto my beds, 
With hey, ho, ete., 

With toss-pots still had drunken heads, 730 
For the rain, ete. 


A great while ago the world begun, 
With hey, ho, etc., 
But that’s all one, our play is done, 
And we'll strive to please you every day. [Ezit. 
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Characters appearing in these Scenes. 


Henry, Prince of Wales. 
Sir JOHN FALSTAFF. 
PoINs. 

GADSHILL. 

Pro. 

BARDOLPH., 

A Party or TRAVELLERS 
A VINTNER. 


FRANCIS—a servant. 


Scene is laid in and about London. 


EEN TY. 
PARY I. 
SCENE I. 


London. An apartment of the Prince’s. 


Enter the Prince or WALES and FALSTAFF. 


Fal. Now, Hal, what time of day is it, lad? 

Prince. Thou art so fat-witted, with drinking of old 
sack and unbuttoning thee after supper and sleeping upon 
benches after noon, that thou hast forgotten to demand 
that truly which thou wouldst truly know. What a devil 
hast thou to do with the time of day? Unless hours were 
cups of sack and minutes capons, and the blessed sun 
himself a fair wench in flame-colour’d taffeta, I see no 
reason why thou shouldst be so superfluous to demand 
the time of day. 10 

Fal. Indeed you come near me now, Hal; for we that 
take purses go by the moon and the seven stars, and not 
by Phoebus, he ‘that wandering knight so fair.’ And, I 
prithee, sweet wag, when thou art king, as, God save thy 
grace,—majesty I should say, for grace thou wilt have 
none,— 

Prince. What, none? 

Fal. No, by my troth, not so much as will serve to be 
prologue to an egg and butter. 

Prince. Well, how then? come, roundly, roundly. 20 

73 
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Fal. Marry, then, sweet wag, when thou art king, let 
not us that are squires of the night’s body be called thieves 
of the day’s beauty: let us be Diana’s foresters, gentlemen 
of the shade, minions of the moon; and let men say we be 
men of good government, being governed, as the sea is, by 
our noble and chaste mistress the moon, under whose 
countenance we steal. 

Prince. Thousayest well, and it holds well too; for the 
fortune of us that are the moon’s men doth ebb and flow 
like the sea, being governed, as the sea is, by the moon. 


Fal. But, Hal, I prithee, trouble me no more with 
vanity. I would to God thou and I knew where a com- 
modity of good names were to be bought. An old lord 
of the council rated me the other day in the street about 
you, sir, but I marked him not; and yet he talked very 
wisely, but I regarded him not; and yet he talked wisely, 
and in the street too. 


Prince. 'Thou didst well; for wisdom cries out in the 
streets, and no man regards it. 39 


Fal. O, thou hast damnable iteration and art indeed 
able to corrupt a saint. Thou hast done much harm upon 
me, Hal; God forgive thee for it! Before I knew thee, Hal, 
I knew nothing; and now am J, if a man should speak 
truly, little better than one of the wicked. I must give 
over this life, and I will give it over: by the Lord, an I 
do not, I am a villain; I’ll be damned for never a king’s 
son in Christendom. 


Prince. Where shall we take a purse to-morrow, Jack? 


Fal. ’Zounds, where thou wilt lad; I'll make one; an I 
do not, call me a villain and baffle me. 50 


i 
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Prince. I see a good amendment of life in thee; from 
praying to purse-taking. 
Fal. Why, Hal, ’tis my vocation, Hal; ’tis no sin for 
a man to labour in his vocation. 


Enter Poins 


Poins! Now shall we know if Gadshill have set a match. 
O! if men were to be saved by merit, what hole in hell 
were hot enough for him? This is the most omnipotent 
villain that ever cried ‘Stand’ to a true man. 

Prince. Good morrow, Ned. 

Poins. Good morrow, sweet Hal. What says Monsieur 
Remorse? what says Sir John Sack and Sugar? Jack! how 
agrees the devil and thee about thy soul, that thou sold- 
est him on Good-Friday last for a cup of Madeira and a 
cold capon’s leg? 64 

Prince. Sir John stands to his word, the devil shall 
have his bargain; for he was never yet a breaker of 
proverbs: he will give the devil his due. 

Poins. Then art thou damned for keeping thy word 
with the devil. 

Prince. Else he had been damned for cozening the 
devil. 71 

Poins. But, my lads, my lads, to-morrow morning, by 
four o'clock, early at Gadshill! there are pilgrims going to 
Canterbury with rich offerings, and traders riding to 
London with fat purses: I have vizards for you all; you 
have horses for yourselves: Gadshill les to-night in Ro- 
chester: I have bespoke supper to-morrow night in Hast- 
cheap: we may do it as secure as sleep. If you will go, I 
will stuff your purses full of crowns; if you will not, tarry 
at home and be hanged. 80 
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Fal. Hear ye, Yedward; if I tarry at home and go not, 
I’ll hang you for going. 

Poins. You will, chops? 

‘Fal. Hal, wilt thou make one? 

Prince. Who, I rob? I a thief? not I, by my faith. 

Fal. There’s neither honesty, manhood, nor good 
fellowship in thee, nor thou camest not of the blood royal, 
if thou darest not stand for ten shillings. 

Prince. Well then, once in my days I’ll be a madeap. 

Fal. Why, that’s well said. 90 

Prince. Well, come what will, I'll tarry at home. 

Fal. By the Lord, I'll be a traitor then, when thou art 
king. 

Prince. I care not. 

Poins. Sir John, I prithee, leave the prince and me 
alone: I will lay him down such reasons for this adven- 
ture that he shall go. 

Fal. Well, God give thee the spirit of persuasion and 
him the ears of profiting, that what thou speakest may 
move and what he hears may be believed, that the true 
prince may, for recreation sake, prove a false thief; for 
the poor abuses of the time want countenance. Farewell: 


you shall find me in Eastcheap. 103 
Prince. Farewell, thou latter spring! farewell, All- 
hallown summer! [Hat Falstaff. 


Poins. Now, my good sweet honey lord, ride with us 
to-morrow: I have a jest to execute that I cannot manage 
alone. Falstaff, Bardolph, Peto and Gadshill shall rob 
those men that we have already waylaid; yourself and I 
will not be there; and when they have the booty, if you 
and I do not rob them, cut this head off from my shoulders. 
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Prince. How shall we part with them in setting forth? 

Poins. Why, we will set forth before or after them, 
and appoint them a place of meeting, wherein it is at our 
pleasure to fail, and then will they adventure upon the ex- 
ploit themselves; which they shall have no sooner 
achieved, but we'll set upon them. 

Prince. Yea, but tis like that they will know us by 
our horses, by our habits and by every other appointment 
to be ourselves. 120 


Poins. ‘Tut! our horses they shall not see; I'll tie them 
in the wood; our vizards we will change after we leave 
them: and, sirrah, I have cases of buckram for the 
nonce, to immask our noted outward garments. 


Prince. Yea, but I doubt they will be too hard for us. 


Poins. Well, for two of them, I know them to be as 
true-bred cowards as ever turned back; and for the third, 
if he fight longer than he sees reason, I’ll forswear arms. 
The virtue of this jest will be, the incomprehensible lies 
that this same fat rogue will tell us when we meet at 
supper: how thirty, at least, he fought with; what wards, 
what blows, what extremities he endured; and in the re- 
proof of this hes the jest. 133 


Prince. Well, Pll go with thee: provide us all things 
necessary and meet me to-morrow night in Eastcheap; 
there I'll sup. Farewell. 


Poins. Farewell, my lord. [Haxit. 


Prince. I know you all, and will awhile uphold 
The unyoked humour of your idleness: 
Yet herein will I imitate the sun, 140 
Who doth permit the base contagious clouds 
To smother up his beauty from the world, 
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That, when he please again to be himself, 

Being wanted, he may be more wonder’d at, 

By breaking through the foul and ugly mists 

Of vapours that did seem to strangle him. 

If all the year were playing holidays, 

To sport would be as tedious as to work; 

But when they seldom come, they wish’d-for come, 

And nothing pleaseth but rare accidents. 150 

So, when this loose behaviour I throw off 

And pay the debt I never promiséd, 

By how much better than my word I am, 

By so much shall I falsify men’s hopes; 

And like bright metal on a sullen ground, 

My reformation, glittering o’er my fault, 

Shall show more goodly and attract more eyes 

Than that which hath no foil to set it off. 

I'll so offend, to make offence a skill, 

Redeeming time when men think least I will. 160 
[Exit. 


SCENE II. 


The highway, near Gadshill. 


Enter Prince Henry and Porns. 


Poins. Come shelter, shelter: I have removed Fal- 
staff’s horse, and he frets like a gummed velvet. 


Prince. Stand close. 
Enter FALSTAFF. 


Fal. Poins! Poins, and be hanged! Poins! 


Prince. Peace, ye fat-kidneyed rascal! what a brawl- 
ing dost thou keep! 
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Fal. Where’s Poins, Hal? 


Prince. He is walked up to the top of the hill: I’ll go 
seek him. 169 


Fal. Jam accursed to rob in that thief’s company: the 
rascal hath removed my horse, and tied him I know not 
where. If I travel four foot by the squier further afoot 
I shall break my wind. Well, I doubt not but to die a 
fair death for all this, if I ’scape hanging for killing that 
rogue. I have forsworn his company hourly any time this 


_ two and twenty years, and yet I am bewitched with the 


rogue’s company. If the rascal have not given me medi- 
cines to make me love him, I'll be hanged; it could not be 
else; I have drunk medicines. Poins! Hal! a plague 
upon you both! Bardolph! Peto! Ill starve ere I'll rob 
a foot further. An ’twere not as good a deed as drink, to 
turn true man and to leave these rogues, I am the veriest 
varlet that ever chewed with a tooth. Eight yards of un- 
even ground is threescore and ten miles afoot with me; 
and the stony-hearted villains know it well enough: a 
plague upon it when thieves cannot be true to one another! 
[They whistle.| Whew! A plague upon you all! Give 
me my horse, you rogues; give me my horse, and be 
hanged. 189 


Prince. Peace! lie down; lay thine ear close to the 
ground and list if thou canst hear the tread of travellers. 


Fal. Have you any levers to lift me up again, being 
down? ’Sblood, I’ll not bear mine own flesh so far afoot 
again for all the coin in thy father’s exchequer. What a 
plague mean ye to colt me thus. 


Prince. Thou lest; thou art not colted, thou art un- 
colted. 
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Fal. I prithee, good Prince Hal, ai me to my horse, 
good king’s son. 


Prince. Out, ye rogue! shall I be your eBeilan? 200 


Fal. Go, hang thyself in thine own heir-apparent 
garters. If I be ta’en, I’ll peach for this. An I have not 
ballads made on you all and sung to filthy tunes, let a 
cup of sack be my poison: when a jest is so forward, and 
afoot too! I hate it. 


Enter GADSHILL, BARDoLPH and Prtro with him. 


Gads. Stand. 
Fal. So I do, against my will. 


Poins. O, ’tis our setter, I know his voice. Bardolph, 
what news? 


Bard. Case ye, case ye; on with your vizards: there’s 
money of the king’s coming down the hill; ’tis going to 
the king’s exchequer. 212 


Fal. Youlie, you rogue; ’tis going to the king’s tavern. 
Gads. There is enough to make us all. 
Fal. To be hanged. 


Prince. Sirs, you four shall front them in the narrow 
lane; Ned Poins and I will walk lower: if they ’scape from 
your encounter, then they light on us. 


Peto. How many be there of them? 

Gads. Some eight or ten. 220 
Fal. Zounds, will they not rob us? 

Prince. What, a coward, Sir John Paunch? 


Fal. Indeed, I am not John of Gaunt, your grand- 
father, but yet no coward, Hal. 


Prince. Well, we leave that to the proof. 


‘ 
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Poins. Sirrah Jack, thy horse stands behind the hedge: 
when thou needest him, there thou shalt find him. Fare- 
well, and stand fast. 

Fal. Now cannot I strike him, If I should be hanged. 

Prince. Ned, where are our disguises. 230 

Poins. Here, hard by: stand close. 

[Hxeunt Prince and Poins 

Fal. Now, my masters, happy man be his dole, say T: 
every man to his business. 


Enter the Travellers. 


First Trav. Come, neighbour: the boy shall lead our 
horses down the hill; we'll walk afoot awhile, and ease 
our legs. 

Thieves. Stand! 

Travellers. Jesus bless us! 

Fal. Strike; down with them; cut the villains’ throats: 
ah! caterpillars! bacon-fed knaves! they hate us youth: 
down with them: fleece them. 241 

Travellers. O, we are undone, both we and ours 
forever! 

Fal. Hang ye, knaves, are ye undone? No, ye fat 
chuffs; I would your store were here! On, bacons, on! 
What, ye knaves! young men must live. You are grand- 
jurors, are ye? We'll jure ye, ‘faith. 

[Here they rob them and bind them. Exeunt. 


Re-enter at a distance Princrk Henry and Porns [disguised]. 


Prince. The thieves have bound the true men. Now 
could thou and I rob the thieves and go merrily to 
London, it would be argument for a week, laughter for a 
month and a good jest for ever. 251 
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Poins. Stand close; I hear them coming. 
Enter the Thieves again. 


Fal. Come, my masters, let us share, and then to 
horse before day. An the Prince and Poins be not two 
arrant cowards, there’s no equity stirring: there’s no 
more valour in that Poins than in a wild-duck. 

Prince. Your money! 


Poins. Villains! 


[As they are sharing, the Prince and Poins set upon them; they 
all run away; and Falstaff, after a blow or two, runs away 
too, leaving the booty behind them. 


Prince. Got with much ease. Now merrily to horse. 
The thieves are all scatter’d and possess’d with fear 260 
So strongly that they dare not meet each other; 

Each takes his fellow for an officer. 
Away, good Ned. Falstaff sweats to death, 
And lards the lean earth as he walks along. 
Were’t not for laughing, I should pity him. 
Poins. How the rogue roar’d! [Hxeunt. 


SCENE III. 
The Boar’s-Head Tavern, Eastcheap. 
Enter Prince Henry and a VINTNER. 


Vint. My lord, old Sir John, with half-a-dozen more, 
are at the door: shall I let them in? 


Prince. Let them alone awhile, and then open the 
door. [Hait Vintner.| Poins! 270 
Re-enter Poins. 

Poins. Anon, anon, sir. 


Prince. Sirrah, Falstaff and the rest of the thieves are 
at the door; shall we be merry? 
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Poins. As merry as crickets, my lad. 

(Enter FRaANcis) What’s o’clock, Francis? 

Fran. Anon, anon, sir. [Hait 

Prince. That ever this fellow should have fewer words 
than a parrot, and yet the son of a woman! His industry 
is up-stairs and down-stairs; his eloquence the parcel of 
areckoning. I prithee, callin Falstaff. Call in ribs, 
’ call in tallow. 281 


Enter Faustarr, GADSHILL. BARDOLPH, and PETO; 


Francis following with wine. 


Poins. Welcome, Jack: where hast thou been? 

Fal. <A plague of all cowards, I say, and a vengeance 
too! marry, and amen! Give me a cup of sack, boy. 
Ere I lead this life long, I’ll sew nether stocks and 
mend them and foot them too. A plague of all cowards! 
Give me a cup of sack, rogue. Is there no virtue extant? 
[He drinks.] 


Prince. Didst thou ever see Titan kiss a dish of but- 
ter—pitiful-hearted Titan, that melted. at the sweet tale 
of the sun’s? If thou didst, then behold that compound. 


Fal. You rogue, here’s lime in this sack too: there is 
nothing but roguery to be found in villanous man: yet 
a coward is worse than a cup of sack with lime in it. A 
villanous coward! Go thy ways, old Jack; die when 
thou wilt, if manhood, good manhood, be not forgot upon 
the face of the earth, then am I a shotten herring. There 
live not three good men unhanged in England; and one 
of them is fat and grows old: God help the while! a bad 
world, I say. I would I were a weaver; I could sing 
psalms or any thing. A plague of all cowards, I say still. 
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Prince. How now, wool-sack! what mutter you? 301 

Fal. <A king’s son! If I do not beat thee out of thy 
kingdom with a dagger of lath, and drive all thy subjects 
afore thee like a flock of wild-geese, I’ll never wear hair 
on my face more. You Prince of Wales! 

Prince. Why, you round man, what’s the matter? 

Fal. Are not you a coward? answer me to that: and 
Poins there? 


Poins. ’Zounds, ye fat paunch, an ye call me coward, 
by the Lord, I'll stab thee. 310 

Fal. I call thee coward! I’ll see thee damned ere I 
call thee coward: but I would give a thousand pound I 
could run as fast as thou canst. You are straight enough 
in the shoulders, you care not who sees your back: call 
you that backing of your friends? A plague upon such 
backing! give me them that will face me. Give me a 
cup of sack: I am a rogue, if I drunk to-day. 

Prince. O villain! thy lips are scarce wiped since thou 
drunkest last. 

Fal. All’s one for that [He drinks.] A plague of all 
cowards, still say I. 321 


Prince. What’s the matter? 


Fal. What's the matter! there be four of us here have 
ta’en a thousand pound this day morning. 


Prince. Where is it, Jack? where is it? 

Fal. Where is it! taken from us it is: a hundred upon 
poor four of us. 

Prince. What, a hundred, man? 


Fal. Iam a rogue, if I were not at half-sword with a 
dozen of them two hours together. I have ’scaped by 
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miracle. I am eight times thrust through the doublet, 
four through the hose; my buckler cut through and 
through; my sword hacked like a hand-saw—ecce signwm! 
I never dealt better since I was a man: all would not do. 
A plague of all cowards! Let them speak: if they speak 
more or less than truth, they are villains and the sons of 
darkness. 

Prince. Speak, sirs: how was it? 

Gads. We four set upon some dozen— 

Fal. Sixteen at least, my lord. 340 

Gads. And bound them. 

Peto. No, no, they were not bound. 

Fal. Yourogue, they were bound, every man of them; 
or I am a Jew else, an Ebrew Jew. 

Gads. As we were sharing, some six or seven fresh 
men set upon us— 

Fal. And unbound the rest, and then come in the 
other. 

Prince. What, fought you with them all? 

Fal. All! I know not what you call all? but if I fought 
not with fifty of them, I am a bunch of radish: if there 
were not two or three and fifty upon poor old Jack, then 
am I no two-legged creature. 353 

Prince. Pray God you have not murdered some of 
them. 

Fal. Nay, that’s past praying for: I have peppered 
two of them; two I am sure I have paid, two rogues in 
buckram suits. I tell thee what, Hal, if I tell thee a lie, 
spit in my face, call me horse. Thou knowest my old 
ward; here J lay, and thus I bore my point. Four rogues 
in buckram let drive at me— 361 
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Prince. What, four? thou saidst but two even now. 
Fal. Four, Hal; I told thee four. 
Poins. Ay, ay, he said four. 


Fal. These four came all a-front, and mainly thrust at 
me. I made me no more ado but took all their seven 
points in my target, thus. 


Prince. Seven? why, there were but four even now. 
Fal. In buckram? 
Poins. Ay, four, in buckram suits. 370 
Fal. Seven, by these hilts, or I am a villain else. 


Prince. Prithee, let him alone; we shall have more 
anon. 


Fal. Dost thou hear me, Hal? 
Prince. Ay, and mark thee too, Jack. 


Fal. Doso, for it is worth the listening to. These nine 
in buckram that I told thee of— 


Prince. So, two more already. 
Fal. Their points being broken,— 
Poins. Down fell their hose. 380 


Fal. Began to give me ground: but I followed me 
close, came in foot and hand; and with a thought seven 
-of the eleven I paid. 


Prince. O monstrous! eleven buckram men grown 
out of two! 


Fal. But, as the devil would have it, three mis- 
begotten knaves in Kendal green came at my back and let 
drive at me; for it was so dark, Hal, that thou couldst - 
not see thy hand, 
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Prince. These lies are like their father that begets 
them; gross as a mountain, open, palpable. Why, thou 
knotty-pated fool, thou obscene, greasy tallow-keech— 392 

Fal. What, art thou mad? art thou mad? is not the 
truth the truth? 


Prince. Why, how couldst thou know these men in 
Kendal green, when it was so dark thou couldst not see 
thy hand? come, tell us your reason: what sayest thou 
to this? 

Poins. Come, your reason, Jack, your reason. 


Fal. What, upon compulsion? ’Zounds, an I were at 
the strappado, or all the racks in the world, I would not 
tell you on compulsion. Give you a reason on compulsion! 
if reasons were as plentiful as blackberries, I would give 
no man a reason upon compulsion, I. 404 


Prince. I'll be no longer guilty of this sin; this san- 
guine coward, this horseback-breaker, this huge hill of 
flesh ,— 


Fal. ’Sblood, you starveling, you eel-skin, you dried 
neat’s tongue, you stock-fish! O for breath to utter what 
is like thee! you tailor’s yard, you sheath, you bow-case, 
you vile standing -tuck,— 411 


Prince. Well, breathe awhile, and then to it again: 
and when thou hast tired thyself in base comparisons, 
hear me speak but this. 


Poins. Mark, Jack. 


Prince. We two saw you four set on four and bound 
them, and were masters of their wealth. Mark now, how 
a plain tale shall put you down. Then did we two set on 
you four; and, with a word, out-faced you from your 
prize, and have it; yea, and can show it you here in the 
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house: and, Falstaff, you carried yourself away as nimbly, 
with as quick dexterity, and roared for mercy and still 
run and roared, as ever [ heard bull-calf. What a slave 
art thou, to hack thy sword as thou hast done, and then 
say it was in fight! What trick, what device, what 
starting-hole, canst thou now find out to hide thee from 
this open and apparent shame? 427 

Poins. Come, let’s hear Jack; what trick hast thou 
now? 

Fal. By the Lord, I knew ye as well as he that made 
ye. Why, hear you, my masters: was it for me to kill the 
heir-apparent? should I turn upon the true prince? why, 
thou knowest I am as valiant as Hercules: but beware in- 
stinct; the lion will not touch the true prince. Instinct is 
a great matter; I was now a coward on instinct. I shall 
think the better of myself and thee during my life; I for 
a valiant lion, and thou for a true prince. But, by the 
Lord, lads, I am glad you have the money. Hostess, clap 
to the doors: watch to-night, pray to-morrow. Gallants, 
lads, boys, hearts of gold, all the titles of good fellowship 
come to you! What, shall we be merry? shall we have a 
play extempore? 442 

Prince. Content; and the argument shall be thy run- 
ning away. 

Fal. Ah, no more of that, Hal, an thou lovest me. 

[Hxeunt all. 





KING HENRY V. 


Characters appearing in these Scenes. 


Gower, An Englishman : ; ; 
Officers in the King’s army in France. 


FLUELLEN, a Welshman 
Corporat Ny. 
LIEUTENANT BARDOLPH. 
PISTOL. 

A Boy. 

A French Soldier. 

The Hostess. 


The scene is laid first in London, later in France. 


KING HENRY VY. 
SCENE I. 


London. A street. 


Enter Corporal Nym and Lieutenant BAarDoLPH. 


Bard. Well met, Corporal Nym. 

Nym. Good morrow, Lieutenant Bardolph. 

Bard. What, are Ancient Pistol and you friends yet? 

Nym. For my part, I care not: I say little; but when 
time shall serve, there shall be smiles; but that shall be 
as it may. I dare not fight; but I will wink and hold 
out mine iron: it is a simple one; but what though? it 
will toast cheese, and it will endure cold as another man’s 
sword will: and there’s an end. 

Bard. I will bestow a breakfast to make you friends; 
and we'll be all three sworn brothers to France: let it be 
so, good Corporal Nym. 12 

Nym. Faith, I will live so long as I may, that’s the 
certain of it; and when I cannot live any longer, I will 
do as I may: that is my rest, that is the rendezvous of it. 

Bard. Itis certain, corporal, that he is married to Nell 
Quickly: and certainly she did you wrong; for you were 
troth-plight to her. 

Nym. I cannot tell: things must be as.they may: men 
may sleep, and they may have their throats about them 
at that time; and some say knives have edges. It must 
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be as it may: though patience be a tired mare, yet she 

will plod. There must be conclusions. Well, I cannot 

tell. 24 
Enter Pisrou and Hostess. 

Bard. WHere comes Ancient Pistol and his wife; good 
corporal, be patient here. How now, mine host Pistol! 

Pist. Base tike, call’st thou me host? 

Now, by this hand, I swear, I scorn the term; 
Nor shall my Nell keep lodgers. [Nym and Pistol draw. 

Host. O well a day, Lady, if he be not drawn now! 
we shall see wilful murder committed. 31 

Bard. Good lieutenant! good corporal! offer nothing 
here. 

Nym. Pish! 

Pist. Pish for thee, Iceland dog! thou prick-ear’d cur 
of Iceland! 

Host. Good Corporal Nym, show thy valour, and put 
up your sword. 

Nym. Will you shog off? I would have you solus. 

Pist. “Solus,” egregious dog? O viper vile! 40 
The “‘solus’”’ in thy most mervailous face; 

The “‘solus”’ in thy teeth, and in thy throat, 

And in thy hateful lungs, yea, in thy maw, perdy, 
And, which is worse, within thy nasty mouth! 

I do retort the “‘solus’”’ in thy bowels; 

For I can take, and Pistol’s cock is up, 

And flashing fire will follow. 

Nym. Jam not Barbason; you cannot conjure me. I 
have an humour to knock you indifferently well. If 
you grow foul with me, Pistol, I will scour you. with my 
rapier, as I may, in fair terms: and that’s the humour of 
it. 52 
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Pist. O braggart vile and damned furious wight! 
The grave doth gape, and doting death is near; 
Therefore exhale. 

Bard. Wear me, hear me what I say: he that strikes 
the first stroke, I’ll run him up to the hilts, as I am a 


soldier. [Draws 
Pist. An oath of mickle might; and fury shall abate. 
Give me thy fist, thy fore-foot to me give: 60 


Thy spirits are most tall. 
Nym. I will cut thy throat, one time or another, in 
fair terms: that is the humour of it. 
Pist. “Couple a gorge!” 
That is the word. I thee defy again. 
O hound of Crete, think’st thou my spouse to get? 
I have, and I will hold the quondam Quickly 
For the only she; and—pauca, there’s enough. 
Go to. 


Enter the Boy 


Boy. Mine host Pistol, you must come to my master, 
and you, hostess: he is very sick, and would to bed. 
Good Bardolph, put thy face between his sheets, and do 
the office of a warming-pan. Faith, he’s very ill. 73 


Bard. Away, you rogue! 


Host. By my troth, he’ll yield the crow a pudding one 
of these days. The king has killed his heart. Good 
husband, come home presently. [Hxeunt Hostess and Boy 

Bard. Come, shali [ make you two friends? We 
must to France together: why the devil should we keep 
knives to cut one another’s throats? 80 


Pist. Let floods o’erswell, and fiends for food howl on! 
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Nym. You'll pay me the eight shillings I won of you 
at betting? 

Pist. Base is the slave that pays. 

Nym. That now I will have: that’s the humour of it. 

Pist. As manhood shall compound: push home. 

[They draw. 

Bard. By this sword, he that makes the first thrust, 
171] kill him; by this sword, I will. 

Pist. Sword is an oath, and oaths must have their 
course. 90 

Bard. Corporal Nym, an thou wilt be friends, be 
friends: an thou wilt not, why, then, be enemies with me 
too. Prithee, put up. 

Nym. Ishall have my eight shillings I won of you at 
betting? ' 

Pist. A noble shalt thou have, and present pay; 
And liquor likewise will I give to thee, 
And friendship shall combine, and brotherhood: 
I'll live by Nym, and Nym shall live by me; 
Is not this just? for I shall sutler be 100 
Unto the camp, and profits will accrue. 
Give me thy hand. 

Nym. I shall have my noble? 

Pist. In cash most justly paid. 

Nym. Well, then, that’s the humour of’t. 


Re-enter Hostess 


Host. As ever you came of women, come in quickly to 
Sir John. Ah, poor heart! he is so shaked of a burning 
quotidian tertian, that it is most lamentable to behold. 
Sweet men, come to him. 
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Nym. The king hath run bad humours on the knight; 
that’s the even of it. 111 

Pist. Nym, thou hast spoke the right; 
His heart is fracted and corroborate. 

Nym. The king is a good king: but it must be as it 
may; he passes some humours and careers. 

Pist. Let us condole the knight; for, lambkins, we 
will live. [Hxeunt. 


SCENE II. 


London. Before a tavern. 


Enter Pistot, Hostess, Nym, Barpoupx, and Boy. 


Host. Prithee, honey-sweet husband, let me bring 
thee to Staines. 

Pist. No; for my manly heart doth yearn. 120 
_ Bardolph, be blithe: Nym, rouse they vaunting veins: 
Boy, bristle thy courage up; for Falstaff he is dead, 
And we must yearn therefore. 

Bard. Would I were with him, wheresome’er he is, 
either in heaven or in hell! ; 


Host. Nay, sure, he’s not in hell: he’s in Arthur’s 
bosom, if ever man went to Arthur’s bosom. ’A made 
a finer end and went away an it had been any christom 
child; ’a parted even just between twelve and one, even 
at the turning o’ the tide: for after I saw him fumble 
with the sheets and play with flowers and smile upon 
his fingers’ ends, I knew there was but one way; for his 
nose was as sharp as a pen, and ’a babbled of green fields. 
“How now, Sir John!’ quoth I: “what, man! be’o good 
cheer.’ So ’a cried out ‘‘God, God, God!” three or four 
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times. Now I, to comfort him, bid him ’a should not 
think of God; I hoped there was no need to trouble him- 
self with any such thoughts yet. So’a bade me lay more 
clothes on his feet; I put my hand into the bed and felt 
them, and they were as cold as any stone; then I felt to 
his knees, and they were as cold as any stone, and so 
upward and upward, and all was as cold as any stone. 

Nym. They say he cried out of sack. 143 

Host. Ay that ’a did. 

Bard. And of women. 

Host. Nay, that ’a did not. 


Boy. Yes, that ’a did; and said they were devils 
incarnate. 

Host. ’A could never abide carnation; ’twas a colour 
he never liked. 150 

Boy. Do you not remember, ’a saw a flea stick upon 
Bardolph’s nose, and ’a said it was a black soul burning 
in hell-fire? 

Bard. Well, the fuel is gone that maintained that fire: 
that’s all the riches I got in his service. 

Nym. Shall we shog? the king will be gone from 
Southampton. 

Pist. Come, let’s away. My love, give me thy lips. 
Look to my chattels and my movables: 
Let senses rule; the word is “Pitch and Pay”’: 160 
Trust none; 
For oaths are straws, men’s faiths are wafer-cakes, 
And hold-fast is the only dog, my duck: 
Therefore, Caveto be thy counsellor. 
Go, clear thy crystals. Yoke-fellows in arms, 
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Let us to France; like horse-leeches, my boys, 
To suck, to suck, the very blood to suck! 
Boy. And that’s but unwholesome food, they say. 
Pist. Touch her soft mouth, and march. 
Bard. Farewell, hostess. [Kissing her 170 
~Nym. I cannot kiss, that is the humour of it; but 
adieu. 
Pist. Let housewifery appear: keep close, I thee com- 
mand. 
Host. Farewell; adieu. [Hxeunt 


SCENE III. 
France. Before Harfleur. 
Enter Nym, Barpoupn, Piston, and Boy. 
Bard. On, on, on, on, on! to the breach, to the breach! 
Nym. Pray thee, corporal, stay: the knocks are too 
hot; and, for mine own part, I have not a case of lives: 
the humour of it is too hot, that is the very plain-song 
Ob It. 180 
Pist. The plain-song is most just; for humours do 
abound: 
“Knocks go and come; God’s vassals drop and die; 
And sword and shield, 
In bloody field, 
Doth win immortal fame.” 
Boy. Would I were in an alehouse in London! I 
would give all my fame for a pot of ale and safety. 
Pish tnd 1; 
‘If wishes would prevail with me, 190 
My purpose should not fail with me, 
But thither would I hie.”’ 
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Boy. ‘‘As duly, but not as truly, 
As bird doth sing on bough.”’ 


Enter FLUELLEN 


Flu. Up tothe breach, you dogs! avaunt, you cullions! 
[Driving them forward. 
Pist. Be merciful, great duke, to men of mould. 
Abate thy rage, abate thy manly rage, 
Abate thy rage, great duke! 
Good baweock, abate thy rage; use lenity, sweet chuck! 
Nym. These be good humours! your honour wins bad 
humours. [Hxewnt all but Boy. 201 
Boy. As young asI am,I have observed these three 
swashers. I am boy to them all three: but all they 
three, though they would serve me, could not be man to 
me; for indeed three such antics do not amount to a 
man. For Bardolph, he is white-livered and red-faced; 
by the means whereof ’a faces it out, but fights not. 
For Pistol, he hath a killing tongue and a quiet sword; 
by the means whereof ’a breaks words, and keeps whole 
weapons. For Nym, he hath heard that men of few 
words are the best men; and therefore he scorns to say 
his prayers, lest ’a should be thought a coward: but his 
few bad words are matched with as few good deeds; 
for a’ never broke any man’s head but his own, and that 
was against a post when he was drunk. They will steal 
any thing, and callit purchase. Bardoph stole a lute-case, 
bore it twelve leagues, and sold it for three half-pence. 
Nym and Bardolph are sworn brothers in filching, and 
in Calais they stole a fire-shovel: I knew by that piece 
of service the men would carry coals. They would 
have me as familiar with men’s pockets as their 
gloves or their handkerchers: which makes much against 
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my manhood, if I should take from another’s pocket to 
put into mine; for it is plain pocketing up of wrongs. 
I must leave them and seek some better service: their 
villany goes against my weak stomach, and therefore I 
must cast it up. eae. 227 


SCENE IV. 
The English camp in Picardy 


Enter GowrR and FLUELLEN, meeting 


Gow. How now, Captain Fluellen! come you from the 


bridge? 
Flu. I assure you, there is very excellent services 
committed at the pridge. 231 


Gow. Is the Duke of Exeter safe? 

Flu. The Duke of Exeter is as magnanimous as 
Agamemnon; and a man that I love and honour with my 
soul, and my heart, and my duty, and my life, and my 
living, and my uttermost power: he is not—God be 
praised and blessed!—any hurt in the world; but keeps 
the pridge most valiantly, with excellent discipline. 
There is an aunchient lieutenant there at the pridge, I 
think in my very conscience he is as valiant a man as 
Mark Antony; and he is a man of no estimation in the 
world; but I did see him do as gallant service. 242 


Gow. What do you call him? 
Flu. He is called Aunchient Pistol. 
Gow. I know him not. 

Enter Pistou. 
Flu. Here is the man. 


Pist. Captain, I thee beseech to do me favours: 
The Duke of Exeter doth love thee well. 
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Flu. Ay, I praise God; and I have merited some love 
at his hands. 250 
Pist. Bardolph, a soldier, firm and sound of heart, 

And of buxom valour, hath, by cruel fate, 
And giddy Fortune’s furious fickle wheel, 
That goddess blind, 

That stands upon the rolling restless stone— 

Flu. By your patience, Aunchient Pistol. Fortune is 
painted blind, with a muffler afore her eyes, to signify to 
you that Fortune is blind; and she is painted also with 
a wheel, to signify to you, which is the moral of it, that 
she is turning, and inconstant, and mutability, and vari- 
ation: and her foot, look you, is fixed upon a spherical 
stone, which rolls, and rolls, and rolls: in good truth, the 
poet makes a most excellent description of it: Fortune 
is an excellent moral. 

Pist. Fortune is Bardolph’s foe, and frowns on him; 
For he hath stolen a pax, and hanged must ’a be: 

A damned death! 

Let gallows gape for dog; let man go free 

And let not hemp his wind-pipe suffocate: 

But Exeter hath given the doom of death 270 
For pax of little price. 

Therefore, go speak: the duke will hear thy voice; 

And let not Bardolph’s vital thread be cut 

With edge of penny cord and vile reproach: 

Speak, captain, for his life, and I will thee requite. 

Flu. Aunchient Pistol, I do partly understand your 
meaning. 

Pist. Why then, rejoice therefore. 


Flu. Certainly, aunchient, it is not a thing to rejoice 
at: for if, look you, he were my brother, I would desire 
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the duke to use his good pleasure, and put him to execu- 
tion; for discipline ought to be used. 282 


Pist. Die and be damn’d! and figo for thy friendship! 
Flu. It is well. 

Pist. The fig of Spain! [Exit 
Flu. Very good. 


Gow. Why, this is an arrant counterfeit rascal; I re- 
member him now; a cutpurse. 


Flu. Jl assure you, ’a uttered as prave words at the 
pridge as you shall see in a summer’s day. But it is 
very well; what he has spoke to me, that is well, I war- 
rant you, when time is serve. 292 


Gow. Why, ’tis a gull, a fool, a rogue, that now and 
then goes to the wars, to grace himself at his return 
into London under the form of a soldier. And such 
fellows are perfect in the great commanders’ names: 
and they will learn you by rote where services were done; 
at such and such a sconce, at such a breach, at such a 
convoy; who came off bravely, who was shot, who dis- 
graced, what terms the enemy stood on; and this they 
con perfectly in the phrase of war, which they trick up 
with new-tuned oaths: and what a beard of the general’s 
cut and a horrid suit of the camp will do among foam- 
ing bottles and ale-washed wits, is wonderful to be 
thought on. But you must learn to know such slanders 
of the age, or else you may be marvellously mistook. 


Flu. I tell you what, Captain Gower; I do perceive he 
is not the man that he would gladly make show to the 
world he is: if I find a hole in his coat, I will tell him my 
mind. [Hxeunt 310 
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SCENE V. 


The field of battle 


Alarum. Excursions. Enter Pisrou, French soldier, and Boy. 


Pist. Yield, cur! 

Fr. Sol. Je pense que vous étes gentilhomme de bonne 
qualité. 

Pist. Qualtitie calmie custure me! Art thou a gentle- 
man? what is thy name? discuss. 

Fr, Sol. O Seigneur Dieu! 

Pist. O, Signieur Dew should be a gentleman: 
Perpend my words, O Signieur Dew, and mark; 
O Signieur Dew, thou diest on point of fox, 
Except, O signieur, thou do give to me 320 
Egregious ransom. 

Fr. Sol. O, prenez miséricorde! ayez pitié de moi! 

Pist. Moy shall not serve; I will have forty moys; 
Or I will fetch thy rim out at thy throat 
In drops of erimson blood. 


Fr. Sol. Est-il impossible d’échapper.la force de ton 
bras? 


Rist. Brass, cur! 
Thou damnéd and luxurious mountain goat, 
Offer’st me brass? 330 


Fr. Sol. O pardonnez moi! | 
Pist. Say’st thou me so? is that a ton of moys? 


Come hither, boy: ask me this slave in French 
What is his name. 


Boy. Kcoutez: comment étes-vous appelé? 
Fr, Sol. Monsieur le Fer. 


| 
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Boy. Ue says his name is Master Fer. 

Pist. Master Fer! I'll fer him, and firk him, and ferret 
him: discuss the same in French unto him. 

Boy. Ido not know the French for fer, and ferret, and 
firk. 341 

Pist. Bid him prepare; for I will cut his throat. 

Fr. Sol. Que dit-il, monsieur? 

Boy. Il me commande de vous dire que vous faites 
vous prét; car ce soldat ici est disposé tout 4 cette heure 
de couper votre gorge. 

Pist. Owy, cuppele gorge, permafoy, 

Peasant, unless thou give me crowns, brave crowns; 
Or mangled shalt thou be by this my sword. 


Fr. Sol. O, je vous supplie, pour l’amour de Dieu, me 
pardonner! Je suis gentilhomme de bonne maison: 
gardez ma vie, et je vous donnerai deux cents écus. 352 


Pist. What are his words? 


Boy. He prays you to save his life: he is a gentleman 
of a good house; and for his ransom he will give you two 
hundred crowns. 

Pist. Tell him my fury shall abate, and I 
The crowns will take. 


Fr. Sol. Petit monsieur, que dit-il? 


Boy. Encore qu’il est contre son jurement de par- 
donner aucun prisonnier, néanmoins, pour les écus que 
vous l’avez promis, il est content de vous donner la 
liberté, le franchisement. 363 


Fr. Sol. Sur mes genoux je vous donne mille remerct- 
mens; et je m’estime heureux que je suis tombé entre les 
mains d’un chevalier, je pense, le plus brave, vaillant, et 
trés distingué seigneur d’Angleterre. 
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Pist. EExpound unto me, boy. 


Boy. He gives you, upon his knees, a thousand thanks 
and he esteems himself happy that he hath fallen into the 
hands of one, as he thinks, the most brave, valorous, and 
thrice-worthy signieur of England. 372 

Pist. AsIsuck blood, I will some mercy show. Follow 
me! 


Boy. Suivez-vous le grand capitaine. [Hxewnt Pistol 
and French Soldier.| I did never know so full a voice issue 
from so empty a heart: but the saying is true, ‘‘The 
empty vessel makes the greatest sound’’. Bardolph and 
Nym had ten times more valour than this roaring devil 1’ 
the old play, that every one may pare his nails with a 
wooden dagger; and they are both hanged; and so would 
this be if he durst steal anything adventurously. [Hit 


SCENE VI. 


France. The English camp 


Enter FLUELLEN and GOWER 


Gow. Nay, that’s right; but why wear you your leek 
to-day? Saint Davy’s day is past. 384 

Flu. There is occasions and causes why and wherefore 
in all things: I will tell you, asse my friend, Captain 
Gower: the rascally, scauld, beggarly, pragging knave, 
Pistol, which you and yourself and all the world know 
to be no petter than a fellow, look you now, of no merits, 
he is come to me and prings me pread and salt yesterday, 
look you, and bid me eat my leek: it was in a place 
where I could not breed no contention with him; but I 
will be so bold as to wear it in my cap till I see him once 
again, and then I will tell him a little piece of my desires. 
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Gow. Why, here he comes, swelling like a turkey-cock. 

Flu. Tis no matter for his swellings nor his turkey- 
cocks. God pless you, Aunchient Pistol! you scurvy 
knave, God pless you! 

Pist. Ha! art thou bedlam? dost thou thirst, base 

Trojan, 400 

To have me fold up Parea’s fatal web? 
Hence! I am qualmish at the smell of leek. 


Flu. I peseech you heartily, scurvy knave, at my de- 
sires, and my requests, and my petitions, to eat, look you, 
this leek: because, look you, you do not love it, nor your 
affections and your appetities and your digestions doo’s 
not agree with it, I would desire you to eat it. 

Pist. Not for Cadwallader and all his goats. 

Flu. There is one goat for you. [Strzkes him 
Will you be so good, scauld knave, as eat it? 410 

Pist. Base Trojan, thou shalt die. 


Flu. You say very true, scauld knave, when God’s 
will is: I will desire you to live in the mean time, and 
eat your victuals: come, there is sauce for it. [Strikes him. 
You called me yesterday mountain-squire; but I will 
make you to-day a squire of low degree. I pray you 
fall to: if you can mock a leek, you can eat a leek. 

Gow. Enough, captain: you have astonished him. 

Flu. Isay, I will make him eat some part of my leek, 
or I will peat his pate four days. Bite, I pray you; it 
is good for your green wound and your ploody coxcomb. 

Pist. Must I bite? 422 

Flu. Yes, certainly, and out of doubt and out of ques- 
tion too, and ambiguities. 
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Pist. By this leek, I will most horribly revenge: I eat 
and eat, I swear— 

Flu. Eat, I pray you: will you have some more sauce 
to your leek? there is not enough leek to swear by. 

Pist. Quiet thy cudgel; thou dost see I eat. 

Flu. Much good do you, scauld knave, heartily. Nay, 
pray you, throw none away; the skin is good for your 
broken coxcomb. When you take occasions to see leeks 
hereafter, I pray you, mock at ’em; that is all. 433 

Pist. Good. 


Flu. Ay, leeks is good: hold you, there is a groat to 
heal your pate. 


Pist. Mea groat! 


Flu. Yes, verily and in truth, you shall take it; or I 
have another leek in my pocket, which you shall eat. 
Pist. I take thy groat in earnest of revenge. 440) 
Flu. If l owe you anything, I will pay you in cudgels: 
you shall be a woodmonger, and buy nothing of me but 
cudgels. God b’ wi’ you, and keep you, and heal your 
pate. [Haut 
Pist. All hell shall stir for this. 


Gow. Go, go; you are a counterfeit cowardly knave. 
Will you mock at an ancient tradition, begun upon an 
honourable respect, and worn as a memorable trophy of 
predeceased valour and dare not avouch in your deeds any 
of your words? I have seen you gleeking and galling 
at this gentleman twice or thrice. You thought because 
he could not speak English in the native garb, he could 
not therefore handle an English cudgel: you find it 
otherwise; and henceforth let a Welsh correction teach 
you a good English condition. Fare ye well. [Hzit. 455 
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Pist. Doth fortune play the huswife with me now? 
News have I, that my Nell is dead 1’ the spital; 
And there my rendezvous is quite cut off. 
Old I do wax; and from my weary limbs 
Honour is cudgelled. Well, knave J’ll turn, 460 
And something lean to cutpurse of quick hand. 
To England will I steal, and there I’ll steal; 
And patches will I get unto these cudgell’d scars, 
And swear I got them in the Gallia wars. [Hatt 








KING HENRY VIII. 


Characters appearing in this Scene. 


CARDINAL WOLSEY 
DukKE or NorRFOLK. 
Duk®& oF SUFFOLK. 
EARL OF SURREY. 
Lorp CHAMBERLAIN. 


CROMWELL. Servant to Cardinal Wolsey. 


a 


The Scene is laid in London, in the ante-chamber to the 
King’s Apartment in the Palace. 


KING. HENRY VOC. 


Cardinal Wolsey is alone. A stormy audience with King Henry 
has just been brought to a dramatic conclusion by the departure of the 
King in high anger. As he left the room he thrust into Wolsey’s hand 
certain documents which have been intercepted and which prove that 
the Cardinal has been involved in intrigues with the Pope. 


Wol. What should this mean? 
What sudden anger’s this? how have I reap’d it? 
He parted frowning from me, as if ruin 
Leap’d from his eyes: so looks the chaféd lion 
Upon the daring huntsman that has gall’d him; 
Then makes him nothing. I must read this paper; 
I fear, the story of his anger.—’Tis so; 
This paper has undone me:—’tis the account 
Of all that world of wealth I have drawn together 
For mine own ends; indeed, to gain the popedom, 10 
And fee my friends in Rome. O negligence, 
Fit for a fool to fall by! What cross devil 
Made me put this main secret in the packet 
I sent the king? Is there no way to cure this? 
No new device to beat this from his brain? 
I know ’twill stir him strongly; yet I know 
A way, if it take right, in spite of fortune, 
Will bring me off again.—What’s this—To the Pope? 
The letter, as I live, with all the business 
I writ to ’s holiness. Nay then, farewell! 20 
I have touch’d the highest point of all my greatness; 
Wit 
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And from that full meridian of my glory 
I haste now to my setting: I shall fall 
Like a bright exhalation in the evening, 
And no man see me more. 
Enter the Duxrs or Norrouk and Surro.uk, the Ear or 
SuRREY, and the Lord Chamberlain. 
Nor. Hear the king’s pleasure, cardinal: who com- 
mands you 
To render up the great seal presently 
Into our hands; and to confine yourself 
To Asher House, my Lord of Winchester’s, 
Till you hear further from his highness. 30 
Wol. Stay,— 
Where’s your commission, lords? words cannot carry 
Authority so weighty. 
Suf. Who dares cross ’em, 
Bearing the king’s will from his mouth expressly? 
Wol. ‘Till I find more than will or words to do it,— 
I mean your malice,—know, officious lords, 
I dare and must deny it. Now I feel 
Of what coarse metal ye are moulded,—envy: 
How eagerly ye follow my disgraces, 
As if it fed ye! and how sleek and wanton 40 
Ye appear in everything may bring my ruin! 
Follow your envious courses, men of malice; 
You have Christian warrant for them, and, no doubt, 
In time will find their fit rewards. That seal, 
You ask with such a violence, the king,— 
Mine and your master,—with his own hand gave me;— 
Bade me enjoy it, with the place and honours, 
During my life; and, to confirm his goodness, 
Tied it by letters-patent: now, who’ll take it? 
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Sur. ‘The king, that gave it. 


Wol. It must be himself then. 50 
Sur. Thou art a proud traitor, priest. 
Wol. Proud lord, thou lest: 


Within these forty hours Surrey durst better 
Have burnt that tongue than said so. 


Suf. Lord cardinal, the king’s further pleasure is— 
Because all those things you have done of late 
By your power legatine, within this kingdom, 
Fall into the compass of a premunire— 
That therefore such a writ be sued against you; 
To forfeit all your goods, lands, tenements, 
Chattels, and whatsoever, and to be 60 
Out of the king’s protection. This is my charge. 

Nor. And so we'll leave you to your meditations 
How to live better. For your stubborn answer 
About the giving back the great seal to us, 
The king shall know it, and, no doubt, shall thank you. 
So, fare you well, my little good lord cardinal. 

[Hxeunt all but Wolsey. 


Wol. So, farewell to the little good you bear me. » 
Farewell! a long farewell, to all my greatness! 
This is the state of man: to-day he puts forth 
The tender leaves of hope; to-morrow blossoms, 70 
And bears his blushing honours thick upon him; 
The third day comes a frost, a killing frost, 
And—when he thinks, good easy man, full surely 
His greatness is a-ripening—nips his root, 
And then he falls, as I do. I have ventured, 
Like little wanton boys that swim on bladders, 
This many summers in a sea of glory, 
But far beyond my depth. My high-blown pride 
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At length broke under me, and now has left me, 
Weary and old with service, to the mercy 80 
Of a rude stream that must for ever hide me. 
Vain pomp and glory of this world, I hate ye! 

I feel my heart new open’d. O, how wretched 

Is that poor man that hangs on princes’ favours! 
There is betwixt that smile we would aspire to, 
That sweet aspect of princes, and their ruin, 
More pangs and fears than wars or women have; 
And when he falls, he falls like Lucifer, 

Never to hope again.— 4 


Enter CROMWELL, and stands amazed. 


Why, how now, Cromwell! 

Crom. I have no power to speak, sir. 

Wol. What, amazed 90 
At my misfortunes? can thy spirit wonder 
A great man should decline? Nay, an you weep, 
I am fall’n indeed. 

Crom. How does your grace? 

Wol. Why, well; 
Never so truly happy, my good Cromwell. 
I know myself now; and I feel within me 
A peace above all earthly dignities, 
A still and quiet conscience. The king has cured me,— 
I humbly thank his grace,—and from these shoulders, 
These ruin’d pillars, out of pity, taken 
A load would sink a navy,—too much honour. 100 
O, ’tis a burden, Cromwell, ’tis a burden 
Too heavy for a man that hopes for heaven! 


Crom. I am glad your grace has made that right 
use of it. 
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Wol. I hope I have; I am able now, methinks, 
Out of a fortitude of soul I feel, 
To endure more miseries and greater far 
Than my weak-hearted enemies dare offer.— 
What news abroad? 


Crom. The heaviest and the worst 
Is your displeasure with the king. 
Wol. God bless him! 
Crom. The next is, that Sir Thomas More is chosen 
Lord chancellor in your place. 111 
Wol. That’s somewhat sudden; 


But he’s a learned man. May he continue 

Long in his highness’ favour, and do justice 

For truth’s sake and his conscience, that his bones, 
When he has run his course and sleeps in blessings, 
May have a tomb of orphans’ tears wept on ’em! 
What more? 

Crom. ‘That Cranmer is return’d with welcome, 
Install’d lord archbishop of Canterbury. 

Wol. That’s news indeed. 

Crom. Last,that the Lady Anne, 
Whom the king hath in secrecy long married, Da 
This day was view’d in open as his queen, 

Going to chapel; and the voice is now 

Only about her coronation. 

Wol. There was the weight that pull’d me down. 

O Cromwell, 

The king has gone beyond me; all my glories 

In that one woman I have lost for ever. 

No sun shall ever usher forth mine honours, 

Or gild again the noble troops that waited 
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Upon my smiles. Go, get thee from me, Cromwell; 130 
I am a poor fall’n man, unworthy now 

To be thy lord and master. Seek the king; 

That sun, I pray, may never set! I have told him 
What and how true thou art; he will advance thee. 
Some little memory of me will stir him— 

I know his noble nature—not to let 

Thy hopeful service perish too. Good Cromwell, 
Neglect him not; make use now, and provide 

For thine own future safety. 


Crom. O my lord, 
Must I then leave you? must I needs forgo 140 
So good, so noble, and so true a master?— 
Bear witness, all that have not hearts of iron, 
With what a sorrow Cromwell leaves his lord.— 
The king shall have my service, but my prayers 
For ever and for ever shall be yours. 


Wol. Cromwell, I did not think to shed a tear 
In all my miseries; but thou hast forced me, 
Out of thy honest truth, to play the woman. 
Let ’s dry our eyes; and thus far hear me, Cromwell: 
And when I am forgotten, as I shall be, 150 
And sleep in dull cold marble where no-mention 
Of me more must be heard of, say, I taught thee, 
Say, Wolsey, that once trod the ways of glory 
And sounded all the depths and shoals of honour, 
Found thee a way, out of his wreck, to rise in,— 
A sure and safe one, though thy master miss’d it. 
Mark but my fall and that that ruin’d me. 
Cromwell, I charge thee, fling away ambition. 4 
By that sin fell the angels; how can man then, 
The image of his Maker, hope to win by it? 160 
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Love thyself last; cherish those hearts that hate thee: 
.Corruption wins not more than honesty. 


2) Still in thy right hand carry gentle peace, 


\h 


To silence envious tongues. Be just, and fear not. 
Let all the ends thou aim’st at be thy country’s, 
Thy God’s, and truth’s; then if thou fall’st, O Cromwell, 
Thou fall’st a blessed martyr \/Serve the king;— / 
And prithee, lead me in. 
There take an inventory of all I have, 
To the last penny,—’tis the king’s; my robe, 170 
And my integrity to heaven, is all 
I dare now call mine own. O Cromwell, Cromwell! 
Had I but served my God with half the zeal 
I served my king, he would not in mine age 
Have left me naked to mine enemies. 

Crom. Good sir, have patience. 

Wol. So I have. Farewell 


The hopes of court! my hopes in heaven do dwell. 
[Hxeunt. 
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NOTES 
ON 


A MIDSUMMER-NIGHT’S DREAM 


The Mechanics’ play, which is depicted in these scenes from 
“A Midsummer-Night’s Dream’’, is most interesting from the point 
of view of the history of the drama. Just such plays as this were 
performed on the occasion of great events, such as a visit of royalty, 
on holidays and at seasons of religious festival. The presentations 
were made by the various trade guilds, the plays being staged on 
platforms which were dragged on waggons in procession through the 
streets, stopping from time to time at points of vantage. Shakespeare 
must have been familiar with such performances from his boyhood. 
These plays were to a very large extent ancestors of our modern 
drama. 

4. lingers. Delays. Notice the transitive use of the verb. 


21. generally. Bottom’s blunder for “‘severally’’. You will find 
that much of the humour of these scenes is occasioned by Bottom’s 
delight in using long words,—words of which, howeyer, he does 
not know the exact meanings. This means of producing comic 
effects was quite commonly used by Shakespeare. We shall see it in 
Henry V in the case of the Hostess and the blustering Pistol. 

22. scrip. List, scroll. 

24. interlude. A brief play, such as was frequently introduced 
as a diversion during the course of an evening’s entertainment. 
The word has an interesting derivation: it comes from the Latin 
words,—inter = between, and ludo=I play. 

42. condole. Another of Bottom’s blunders. 

43. humour. Whimsical desire. 

44. Ercles. Hercules. 

50. Phibbus’ car. Phoebus’ chariot—the sun. Phoebus Appolo 
was the sun god. 

55. vein. Style, manner. 


Gy, ANA Vi 
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66. “monstrous little voice.’”’ How Shakespeare must have en- 
joyed that contradiction in terms! Compare expressions which you 
hear commonly enough today—‘‘awfully nice,” ‘terribly good,” ete. 


Thisne. Bottom is trying to illustrate how delicately he will 
speak. 


79. fitted. Assigned properly to characters. 

84. that. So that. 

94. aggravate. What word should Bottom have used? 

98. proper. Handsome, fair. 

105. purple-in-grain. Deep-dyed purple. 

106. French-crown-colour. Light, clear, golden yellow. 

108. Note the pun on the word ‘‘crown’’. Puns were a highly 
esteemed form of wit in Elizabethan times. 

111. con. Learn thoroughly. 

119. obscenely. Bottom blunders again. 

126. tiring-house. Retiring house, dressing room. 

134. By’r lakin. By our ladykin (our little lady), i.e., by our 
Lady, the Virgin. This was a mild sort of oath much like “marry”’ 
(by Mary). The suffix -kin is used with diminutive force. 

144. “in eight and six.’? In a metre in which lines of four feet 
(each of two syllables) alternate with lines of three. This was the 
common metre of the popular ballad. 

166. The following conversation is full of interest for the student 
of the drama: it raises many points of dramatic presentation which 
were very real difficulties for Shakespeare and his contemporaries. 
Means of securing various stage effects were extremely limited. 

178. disfigure. Bottom was not the only member of the party 
who “murdered the King’s English’’. 

193. brake. Thicket. 


195. hempen home-spuns. Rude, rough fellows. (Puck is of 
course invisible). 


205. “Exit Bottom.”’ During his absence, awaiting his cue, 
Bottom is bewitched by Puck, the spirit of mischief. When he 
returns to the group of players, he is a strangely altered Bottom. 
He is, of course, gloriously unconscious of the transformation which 
has been worked. 


213. juvenal. Juvenile. 
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213. eke. Also. 


222. haunted. Bewitched. 


237. translated. ‘Transformed. 
45. ousel-cock. Male black-bird; ousel—blackbird. 
51. set his witto. Make his wit equal with or match with. 


3. a patched fool. A fool in his motley coat of many colours. 
64. Bottom’s biblical quotation is delightfully inaccurate. 
. wit. Skill. 


304. presently. At once. 


wwn 
fey 
oo 


bo 
e) 
oS 


305. preferred. Submitted for approval, sometimes, recom- 
mended. 


319. abridgment. Entertainment or play—a means of shortening 
the time. 


322. brief. List, short account. 


324. Centaurs. Creatures in Greek mythology, half man and 
half horse. 


328. Bacchanals. Bacchantes, followers of Bacchus, the god of 
wine. 


329. Thracian singer. Orpheus. 

332. thrice-three Muses. ‘The nine Muses who presided over the 
Arts. 

335. sorting with. Suitable for, fitting. 

345. apt. Fit or suitable. 

fitted. Suited to his part. 

354. unbreath’d memories. Unexercised and, therefore, un- 
trained memories. 

355. against. In preparation for. 

359. intents. Intentions. 

373. clerks. Scholars. 

388. Poor Quince, though no clerk, as Prologue provides an ad- 
mirable illustration of the behaviour Theseus has just described. 
He most certainly makes “periods in the midst of sentences’. You 
will find it interesting to rearrange the punctuation of his speech so 
as to give it some degree of sense. 
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398. “stand upon points”. There is here a verbal quibble. The 
expression may mean either to be careful about details, be puncti- 
lious, or to worry about stops (punctuation marks). We still use 
the expression ‘‘stand upon” in this sense—“‘to stand upon ceremony’. 

400. stop. The word has several meanings,—the halting place 
(in horsemanship), the fret on a stringed instrument, the hole in a 
flute. Hippolyta puns on the word, picking it up in the second sense 
when she says Quince has delivered his Prologue with as little skill 
as a child plays a “‘recorder”’ (flageolet or flute). 

403. in government. Under control. 

418. hight. Called. 


425. Shakespeare must have enjoyed writing these lines, which 
are a superb burlesque of the over ornamented and bombastic style 
of many writers of the day. Note the excessive use of alliteration. 


442. sinister. Is used in its original sense of left. (Latin—sinistra). 

455. eyne. Note the old plural. (Compare kine). 

460. sensible. Able to perceive things by means of the five 
senses. 

482. ’tide. Happen or chance. (Compare betide). 

485. mural. Wall. 

502. lion-fell. Lion skin. ‘Fell’? is used elsewhere in Shakes- 
peare in this sense. It comes from the Latin noun “‘pellis’”’ and is 
related to the word ‘‘pelt’’. (Compare the Hudson’s Bay Co’s. 
motto—“pro pelle cutem’’, a skin for a skin). 

507-13. Do not miss the elaborate quibbling on the fox and goose 
idea. : 

525. in snuff. The phrase ‘‘to be in snuff’? meant to be angry or 
offended. It is here used in a double sense. 

561. Cut thread and thrum. Cut everything, good and bad alike. 
The thrum was the loose end of a weaver’s warp. 

562. quell. Kill. (From Anglo Saxon ‘cewellan’—to kill). 

626. Bergomask. A quaint rude dance, such as was practised by 
the people of Bergamo, a town in Venetian territory. The inhabi- 
tants of Bergamo were famous for their rude clownishness. 

633. discharged. Executed, performed. 
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ROMEO AND JULIET 


It is interesting to bear in mind that, in the scenes immediately 
preceding those you are to read, Romeo’s father and his friends have 
been very much worried by the lad’s deep melancholy. The source 
of this sadness is to be found in the fact that Romeo is in love with a 
fair lady, Rosaline, who refuses to return his affections. Benvolio 
has advised him to seek to forget this unhappy affair 

“By giving liberty unto thine eyes, 
Examine other beauties;”’ 
for, he argues, 


“One fire burns out another’s burning. 

One pain is lessen’d by another’s anguish; . . . 

Take thou some new infection to thy eye, 

And the rank poison of the old will die.” 
Romeo protests: 

“Farewell; thou canst not teach me to forget.” 
How well Benvolio knew Romeo and, perhaps, we may add, 

human nature in general, we are soon to see. 


6. Ethiop. An inhabitant of Ethiopia. 
9. fellows. Companions. 

11. blessed. Happy. 

12. Forswear. Deny. 


21. palmer. Pilgrim. In the Middle Ages it was common for 
pilgrims returning from a trip to the Holy Land to carry a staff 
bearing a palm branch. 


31. kiss by the book. Kiss asif by rules which you had learned 
from a book. 


33. bachelor. A young man. Originally the term was used to 
describe a young nobleman who was either too young or too poor 
to lead men into battle under his own banner and at his own expense. 
The word was later applied to a man with an inferior academic 
degree, working towards the doctorate. 
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38. the chinks. Slang for money. 


42. In the following lines notice carefully the action which is 
suggested. Shakespeare does not give explicit directions for the 
actor. Perhaps one reason why so few stage directions are given 
in the great dramatist’s plays is that he was, himself, a successful 
actor and producer and would be in the “‘wings”’ of the theatre to 
give his instructions personally. 

69. sto’nhim. Notice the reflexive use of the verb, as commonly 
in Shakespeare. 

73. Do not miss the gentle mockery and irony of Mercutio’s lines. 

76. gossip. Friend, intimate. This is an interesting word. 
It comes from Middle English ‘‘gossib” or “‘godsib’”’ which originally | 
meant a person bearing some intimate relation to you. It was used 
of a sponsor at baptism, etc. It is easy to see how the word could 
change from this early meaning to describe a person who was so 
intimate with you as to have much information. Later, the element 
of information bulked larger and the consideration of relationship 
grew constantly less important. 


78. Adam Cupid. The reading here is difficult to establish. Early 
editions of the play have “Abraham Cupid”. “Abraham’’, “Abram” 
were common corruptions of “auburn”. Hence, Shakespeare may 
have intended the phrase to mean “auburn-haired Cupid’. Theo- 
bald, an early Shakespearian scholar, suggested that Shakespeare 
intended ‘‘Adam” and was making an allusion to Adam Bell, a 
famous outlaw and archer. 


81. conjure. To call earnestly, to raise by magic. Compare the 
negro “‘conjur’’? which means ‘“‘bewitch”’ or ‘‘practise magic’’. 

83. consorted. Associated. 

humorous. Whimsical, capricious and, hence, suitable to the 
nature of lovers. R 

85. truckle-bed. A bed running on wheels. 

103. Notice the exaggerated language. Such elaborate expressions 
were highly esteemed by the Elizabethans and were freely used by 
Shakespeare’s contemporaries. We find them much more frequently 
in Shakespeare’s early plays than in his later, more mature works. 

114. Do not miss the great poetic beauty of the following lines. 


134. owes. Owns, possesses. 
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149. Dislike. Displease. Note the transitive use of the verb. 

150. Compare the following lines with stanzas 10, 11 and 12 of 
Keats’ “The Eve of St. Agnes’’.. The similarity of the plot of Keats’ 
poem and that of “Romeo and Juliet’’ has often been remarked. 
Kxeats knew his Shakespeare well and may have had the play in 
mind, but there is no direct borrowing. 

164. And but. And unless. 

166. wanting of. Lacking. 

177. compliment. Formality. 

187. light. Frivolous. Note the play on this word and ‘‘dark’”’ 
in lines 193 and 194. 

194. discovered. Betrayed. 

231. bent. Inclination, disposition. 

248. tassel-gentle. A corruption of “‘tiercel-gentle’’. The tiercel 
was a male goshawk orfalcon. In falconry the trained hawk returned 
to his master when called or whistled for. 

255. attending. Attentive, listening. 

268. a wanton’s bird. A bird which is owned by a trifler. 

270. gyves. Fetters. 

279. ghostly. Spiritual. Compare the biblical phrase, “Holy 
Ghost.”’ 

280. hap. Adventure. 


TWELFTH NIGHT 


“Twelfth Night”’ is one of Shakespeare’s most charming comedies. 
Its scenes ring with music and laughter—laughter in which there is 
never a trace of bitterness or shallow cynicism. It is broad, hearty 
comedy which believes in the essential nobility of human nature and 
seeks to banish the foibles of humanity by laughing them out of 
court. 

Of the group of scenes here published the central figure is the 
steward of Olivia’s household, Malvolio. His mistress read his 
character aright when she told him to his face: “O, you are sick of 
self-love, Malvolio, and taste with a distempered appetite.” 

The other characters in these scenes are united by their hostility 
towards the over-bearing steward. Sir Toby, Olivia’s uncle, who - 
has all but out-stayed his welcome at his niece’s house, loathes 
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Malvolio because the latter’s puritanical views bring him into 
conflict with the jovial knight’s loose manner of life. Sir Andrew 
Aguecheek, a rich acquaintance whom Sir Toby has deceived into 
imagining himself a suitor for Olivia’s hand, but who in reality 
serves only one practical purpose, namely, to pay the bills which 
keep Toby in good wine,—why, Sir Andrew, who is the merest 
shadow of a true man, dislikes Malvolio because Sir Toby does. 
Olivia’s waiting woman, Maria, is by constitution a tease. She is 
possessed by the spirit of mischief and longs to see Malvolio put in a 
thoroughly ridiculous light. The nonsense-loving clown nurses an 
-injured pride. On a day when Feste was at the very “top_of-his 
fooling,’ Malvolio disparaged his wit, saying to Olivia, ‘I marvel 
your ladyship takes delight in such a barren rascal: I saw him put 
down the other day with an ordinary fool, that has no more brain 
than a stone. Look you now, he’s out of his guard already; unless 
you laugh and minister occasion to him he is gagg’d.’’ But we are 
to see the scales of Fortune made even for, as Feste reminds Mal- 
volio at the end, “thus the whirligig of time brings in his revenges.”’ 


2. “diluculo surgere.’”’ The whole proverb reads ‘‘diluculo 
surgere saluberrimum est’’—to rise early is most healthful. 


6. can. Drinking vessel. 

9. four elements. Earth, air, fire and water. 
13. stoup. A drinking cup of varying capacity. 
17. catch. A round, a part-song. 


22. Pigrogromitus, etc. A mere nonsensical name, like ‘‘Vapians”’ 
and “the equinoctial of Queubus’. No trace of the originals has 
been found by even the most astute scholars. Feste loved such 
nonsense and the only marvel is that the watery wits of Sir Andrew 
should have retained so clear an impression of the clown’s fooling. 

24. leman. Sweetheart. 


25. “impeticos thy gratillity.”’ Impocket or impetticoat your 
gratuity. Feste, proud of the impression made by his former show 
of wit, gives us a taste of it at first hand. 

““Malvolio’s nose is no whipstock”—Malvolio would soon find 
me out. 


32. testril. Sixpence. Sir Andrew tries never to be outdone. 
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53. contagious. In his misuse of the word, Sir. Toby quite 
consciously ridicules Sir Andrew’s exaggerated and ridiculous expres- 
sion, ‘‘mellifluous voice.’’ Sir Andrew is quite unaware of the joke 
and agrees with him most heartily, to the further delight of Sir 
Toby. 

56. welkin. Sky. 

HOsAn.! Ui. 

61. Do not miss the delightful pun on “catch.” 


73. Cataian. Many attempts have been made to assign exact 
meaning to this word. It has been suggested that it may have meant 
“Chinese” (from Cataia or Cathay). It is perhaps wisest to accept 
the suggestion that it is a rather meaningless term of reproach used 
by Sir Toby, who is really irritated. He is in that state of befuddled 
wits where words strike him rather for their similarity of sound than 
for their suitability of meaning. ‘You call me a caterwauler’’, he 
may have meant to say; “well, your mistress is a cataian’’. 

Why Malvolio should be referred to by the name of an old tune 
is as difficult to determine. 

75. consanguineous. Of common blood, related by blood. 

Tilly-vally. A term of contempt. The origin is obscure. 

87. coziers. Cobblers. 


91. Sneck up. Be hanged! Perhaps, as one commentator sug- 
gests, the phrase originated from a corruption of “his neck up!” 


92. round. Plain, frank. 

98. Sir Toby now begins to bawl the words of a popular song, 
mocking Malvolio the while. When he is interrupted by Maria, 
Feste continues. 

112. cakes and ale. The custom of having special cakes made 
for the celebration of certain Saints’ Days was frowned upon by the 
Puritans. 

115. rub your chain with crumbs. It was the custom for servants 
of superior position to wear a chain. For the moment, Sir Toby 
can think of nothing cleverer to say than “‘go and clean your chain.”’ 

121. A gallant, brave proposal, quite in Sir Andrew’s character. 

129. a nayword. ‘An ayword’’, a byeword, a laughing stock. 


132. possess us. Informs us. 
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141. swarths. Swaths. 

160. There is a delightful play on the words “‘horse’’ and “ass’’, 
which is beyond doubt carried over into the next line by Maria. 

168. Penthesilea. Queen of the Amazons, slain by Achilles. 
Maria was apparently of small stature. To call her an Amazon 
would, naturally, be very amusing. 

170. beagle. A breed of small hounds highly esteemed by 
hunters. They were famous for their cunning. 

178. cut. A term of reproach—rogue, villain. 

187. sheep-biter. A thief. 


189. Bear-baiting was a favourite sport with the Elizabethans. 
The Puritans objected to it upon the ground of its frivolity. 

194. “my metal of India.’”? The reading here has been much 
debated by editors, some preferring ‘‘nettle’”’ and taking the phrase 
to refer to the fact that Maria is about to make Malvolio “‘smart’’. 
If our reading is correct the phrase is merely commendatory. Toby 
ealls Maria his golden girl. 

199. Close. Hidden, secret. The adjective is used without a 
verb in this case. 

203. Malvolio, quite unconscious of the three listeners in the 
box-hedge, talks to himself. Much of the comedy of this inimitable 
scene arises from the by-play of Sir Toby and his friends. The 
scene is wonderfully successful when well staged and acted. 


211. jets. Struts. 

212. ’Slight. An oath arising from a contraction of “By this 
light”’ or “By God’s light”’. 

218. “the lady of the Strachy.”” An unidentified allusion. 

222. blows. Puffs up. 

225. stone-bow. A cross bow which shot stones. 


226. branched velvet. Velvet ornamented with a pattern of 
leaves and flowers. 


231. ‘humour of state.”” The whimsicality and haughty manner 


that so often accompany rank and office—what Hamlet referred to 
as ‘the insolence of office’’. 


232. “after a demure travel of regard.” After scanning .my 
servants with slow deliberation. 
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261. woodcock. A proverbially stupid bird. 
gin. Snare. 
262-3. “May some whim prompt him to read aloud.”’ 


270. impressure her Lucrece. The imprint of her seal which 
bore a carving of Lucretia’s head. 


271. uses. Is accustomed, is wont. 
280. brock. Badger. 
285. fustian. Worthless. 


2 
290. staniel. A species of hawk. 
checks. Stops his flight. 


293. formal capacity. Ordinary intelligence. 


298. Sowter. A cobbler. Here the word seems to be used as the 
name of a hound and refers to Malvolio. 

cry. Bark. 

309. and. If. 

311. simulation. Disguise. 

323. trick of singularity. Affectation of eccentricity. 


331. champain. Open country, a clear field. ‘Daylight and a 
clear field cannot make things clearer.”’ 


335. jade me. Play tricks on me. 
347. still. Always. 
351. Sophy. The Shah of Persia. 


360. tray-trip. A game played with cards and dice in which - 
success depended upon throwing a “‘trois” (tray or trey). 


373. Tartar. Tartarus. 
380. possessed. Demented. 
384. tainted in ’s wits. Weakened mentally. 


388. This scene is full of rare comedy. Olivia is entirely ignorant 
of the plot. Malvolio’s innuendos are entirely lost upon her. 


425. Olivia really believes Malvolio is mad and gives orders that 
he be taken in charge by Sir Toby. 


437. limed. Entangled or caught as a bird was caught with 
bird-lime. 


448. drawn in little. Contracted ito a small compass. 
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448. Legion. Cf. St. Mark, V. 9. 

454. hollow. This is a charming “Take-off? on Malvolio’s 
pompous manner of speaking. 

fiend. Maria insists that Malvolio is possessed by an evil spirit. 

463. How exquisite Maria’s wit is and what an accomplished tease 
it makes her! 

472. bawcock. A slangy expression of endearment. It is a cor- 
ruption of the French ‘‘beau coq’’. 


475. “Ay, Biddy, come with me.”’ This may be a fragment of an 
old song. Toby’s conversation is full of such catch-phrases. On the 
other hand, it is quite likely that Sir Toby is simply using the term 
Biddy which was and is still commonly used in calling poultry. 
An old hen is often referred to as a Biddy. 


476. cherry-pit. A game in which cherry-pits were aimed at a 
small hole. 


490. “the device take air and taint.’’ Our trick be exposed and 
thereby spoilt. 


494. ‘in a dark room and bound.” It was common practice 
during the Middle Ages and long after to confine a madman in a 
dark room in an attempt to mend his wits. In a charming old book 
of Mediaeval Lore by the English Franciscan, Bartholomew, we find 
this delightful sentence in the section dealing with madness. 

“The medicine is, that in the beginning the patient’s head be 
shaven, and washed in lukewarm vinegar, and that he be well kept 
or bound in a dark place.” 


The learned Monk continues— 


“The head that is shaven shall be plastered with lungs of a swine, 
or of a wether, or of a sheep; the temples and the forehead shall be 
anointed with the juice of lettuce, or of poppy. If after these 
medicines are laid thus to, the madness dureth three days without 
sleep, there is no hope of recovery.”’ 


Scene 4. This scene is laid outside the room in which Malvolio 
is kept a prisoner. 


511. Feste is “showing off” before Maria and Sir Toby. We are, 
doubtless, to imagine him strutting about in his disguise as a curate. 
The reference to ‘‘a niece of King Gorboduc”’ is pure nonsense. 
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524. The clown pretends in his assumed role of priest to exorcise 
the spirit which possesses Malvolio. 


535. In this and his next speech Feste is consciously striving to 
confuse Malvolio. 


543. fog. Darkness. Cf. Exodus, X, 21. 


548. Pythagoras. A Greek mathematician and_ philosopher. 
Malvolio briefly describes one of his best known teachings—the 
transmigration of souls. 


550. haply. By chance. 

561. “I am for all waters.” I am ready to try my hand at 
anything. 

573. perdy. A corruption of the French oath “par Dieu!’’ 

583. besides. Beside, out of. 

586. But. Only. 

588. propertied. Taken possession of. 

590. face me out of. Cheat me out of. 

591. The clown now seeks to play two roles, altering his voice to 
suit each. 

596. “‘God buy you.”? ‘‘Good-bye.” 

Marry. A mild oath (by Mary). 

600. shent. Chidden, punished. 

619. vice. The buffoon or clown in the old morality plays. 
He was grotesquely dressed and carried a dagger of lath. He made 
great sport of the devil who was always a character in these plays. 
His role as a mocking tease is well described in Feste’s song. 

641. skills. Matters. 


646-7. allow Vox. This passage is rather obscure, but most 
authorities concur in the opinion that it must be the clown’s defense 
of his loud, wild reading, against which Olivia has protested in her, 
‘How now, art thou mad?” In reply Feste says, “If I am to read 
this mad letter in a fashion appropriate to its contents, you must 
overlook my voice (vox)”’. 


676. lighter. Less important. 
680. geck. Fool. 


698. Upon. In consequence of. 
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700. importance. Importunement, urgent request. 
703. pluck on laughter. Set people to laugh. 


710. Feste is quoting a remark which Malvolio had made on a 
former occasion and one which had rankled in the clown’s mind. 


HENRY IV. 
PART I. 


We find as the central characters in these scenes, a strange 
group—Falstaff, a whimsical, clever, drunken and wholly lovable 
cut-purse, Poins, Gadshill, Peto and Bardolph, his constant com- 
panions, and the young Prince of Wales. It isa gay, carefree group 
of men, living by their wits, taking a purse by moonlight and 
spending the proceeds the next day at their favourite haunt, The 
Boar’s-Head Tavern in Eastcheap. 


In the first scene we see Prince Hal and Falstaff as two cronies 
discussing their life as ‘minions of the moon”’ and planning where 
they shall adventure for the next robbery. To those who are sur- 
prised to find the heir apparent to the throne of England in such 
strange company, and bent upon exploits which suit so ill with his 
high office, Prince Henry speaks at the end of the scene, assuring 
them that this frivolous conduct will endure but for a season. He 
is playing a role, trying to learn to know his subjects from all angles. 
When the right moment comes he will cast this aside and show 
himself worthy of the devotion and love of his subjects. Meanwhile 
-we must be grateful to him for the mad pranks which we shall see 
him and his companions play. 


2. old sack. Great quantities of sack. This use of “old” was 
quite common in Shakespeare’s time. Portia speaks of ‘old swear- 
ing’ in “The Merchant of Venice”, and the porter in “Macbeth” 
says, ‘If a man were porter of Hell’s gate, he would have old turning 
the key’’. It survives in one expression today: we speak of having ‘‘a 
high old time’. 


9. be so superfluous. Ask such an unnecessary question. 


12. the seven stars. This may refer either to the constellation 
of the Pleiades or to the Great Dipper. 


13. Phoebus. The god of the sun, Apollo. 
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22. squires of the night’s body. Knights in ancient times were 
attended by squires who acted as their bodyguard; there is a play 
here on the word ‘night’. 

23. Diana. The goddess of the moon and of chastity. She was 
usually represented as a huntress with bow and arrows slung across 
her shoulder. \ 

24. minions. Darlings or favourites; protégés. 

29. us. Thieves. _ 

34. rated me. Took me to task. 


40. iteration. Repetition. Falstaff is irritated because Prince 
Hal has shown himself so clever as to quote the Scriptural passage to 
which he was undoubtedly alluding in his former speech. Notice the 
whimsical humour of Falstaff in this speech where he, not even half 
in earnest, I am sure, blames the Prince for all his vicious habits. 

43. I knew nothing. I was quite innocent. 

49. ’Zounds. This was a common oath in Shakespeare’s days, 
a contraction of the expression “By His Wounds” or ‘‘By God’s 
Wounds’. 

50. baffle. This is a term taken from the language of chivalry; 
to baffle a knight was to deprive him publicly of his knighthood and 
thus disgrace him. 

55. seta match. Made arrangements for us to meet. 


63. Good-Friday was, of course, a strict fast day. On the occasion 
referred to, Falstaff is said to have sold his soul to the Devil for a eup 
of Madeira wine and a cold leg of chicken. 

70. cozening. Cheating or deceiving. 


73. Gadshill. A place between Rochester and London, a district 
infested with thieves. Do not confuse this place with the character 
in these scenes who has the same name. 

75. vizards. Masks. 

77. bespoke. Ordered. 


Eastcheap. A district at the north end of London Bridge where 
a public market was held. It was here that the Boar’s Head Tavern 
was situated. 


81. Yedward. A playful pronunciation of Poins’ name, Edward. 
Poins was usually known to his friends and associates as Ned 
Poins. 
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102. the poor abuses of the time want countenance. ‘The petty 
wrongs which we carry on as thieves are in need of the backing of 
some person of position. 

104. In this speech, the Prince refers to the incongruity of finding 
an old man such as Falstaff in such an occupation and of such a 
character as he is; he should be past the vices of the spring of youth. 
He refers to him as “‘thou latter spring’’ because he has carried over 
into his age all those habits and customs which are usually tolerated 
only in youth. 

All-hallown. All Saints’ Day—November Ist. 

119. habits. garments. 

appointment. Accoutrement. 

123. cases of buckram. Suits of coarse stiff linen. 

124. nonce. Occasion. 

129. virtue. The real point, or the valuable element. 

131. wards. A term in fencing, meaning attitudes of defence. 

132. reproof. Refutation. 

150. accidents. Chance happenings. 

159. offend. Transgress. 

to make offence a skill. To turn my wrongdoing to account. 


162. There is a pun on the word ‘‘frets’”—it means to be angry and 
irritated, but also to fray (used of cloth). 


“summed velvet” is velvet which has been stiffened with glue 
and therefore frays quite easily. 

163. close. Hidden. 

172. squier. A square, carpenter’s tool. 

177. medicines. There was an old belief that it was possible 
to work upon the affections and passions of a person by means of 
magic potions. 

193. ’Sblood. An oath formed from a contraction of “By His 
blood.” 

195. colt me. Make a fool of me. 

202. peach. Lay information. 


204. is so forward, and afoot too. Has gone so far and is actually 
being carried out. 
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208. setter: Literally this means a dog used by hunters to find 
the position of the game. Gadshill has already been referred to as 
arranging for Poins and Flastaff to intercept the travellers. 

210. Case ye. Put on your masks. 

214. to make us all. To make all our fortunes. 


223. In referrmg to John of Gaunt as a valiant man, Falstaff 
puns on his name, Gaunt, in the sense of ‘‘lean’’. 


232. happy man be his dole. May happiness be his portion. 
245. chuffs. Coarse fellows. 

250. argument. Matter of conversation. 

264. lards the lean earth. Makes the earth fat with his sweat. 
284. marry. By Mary! 

285. nether stocks. Stockings. 


288. Didst thou ever see, the sun melt a dish of butter? The 
reference is, of course, to the perspiring Falstaff, who seems to be 
literally melting in the sun. 


293. lime. Lime was put into flat stale wine in order to make it 
appear fresh. 


303. dagger of lath. A reference to the old morality plays; 
compare Feste’s song in ““Twelfth Night.” 


315. There is a clever play on the word “backing”’ here. 

320. All’s one for that. That does not matter. 

329. at half-sword. At close quarters in fighting. 

331. doublet. A short lined jacket. ; 

333. ecce signum. Behold the sign, or proof. Here Falstaff 
holds up his sword, the blade of which is hacked. 


360. ward. A term used in fencing, a posture of defence. 
Falstaff undoubtedly accompanies his words with appropriate 
gestures; he plays the scene of his fencing with the rogues as he 
speaks. 


367. points. This word is capable of being taken in two ways,— 
first, the points of swords, second, the metal points on laces which 
were used to hold up hose. Poins takes up the word in line 380 in 
the second sense. 
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371. by these hilts. Falstaff, like a true knight, is swearing by 
his sword. 


387. Kendal green. A green cloth which was made in the town 
of Kendal in Westmoreland. 
392. knotty-pated. With head closely clipped, or, perhaps, stupid, 


tallow-keech. Lump of tallow. [thick-headed. 


400. Falstaff begins to sense the fact that “something is up’’. 

401. strappado. This was a means of torture. The victim with 
his hands tied behind his back, was drawn up into the air and then 
let fall with a violent jerk. 

405. sanguine. T[ull-blooded; perhaps here merely, ‘‘bloody’’. 

409. stock-fish. A fish that has been cured by drying and hence 
has shrivelled up, becoming smaller. It isa habit with the Prince and 
Falstaff to call each other by the vilest epithets they can find. These 
are not to be taken too seriously. 

411. standing-tuck. A rapier standing on end. 


431. Notice how cleverly Falstaff finds some ‘starting hole’’ in 
which to hide himself. One can never put him down; he is never at a 
loss for something to say. 


442. extempore. Straightway, without preparation. 
443. argument. Subject matter. 


KING HENRY V. 


The central characters in these scenes are not strangers to us. 
We have already met most of them in Falstaff’s company. They are 
among the most successful of Shakespeare’s comic creations. Indeed, 
they and the fat old knight, their leader, had become so endeared 
to the Elizabethan audience that, at the end of Henry IV—Part II, 
the Epilogue, speaking for Shakespeare, said: ‘‘If you be not too 
much cloyed with fat meat, our humble author will continue the 
story with Sir John in it, and make you merry with fair Katharine 
of France: where, for anything I know, Falstaff shall die of a sweat, 
unless already a’ be killed with your hard opinions”. But when the 
promised play of Henry V opens, the life of poor old Falstaff is 
endangered by worse than our “hard opinions’. When the gay young 
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Prince Hal, whose boon companion he had been, became the sober 
King Henry V, he turned his back upon Sir John and, according 
to the latter’s friends, broke the old man’s heart. 

In the scenes of the play preceding our group, King Henry, with 
his courtiers and churchmen, has decided that the time has come for 
him to follow up his claims to the throne of France: consequently, 
Henry embarks upon the French war. Our characters decide to 
follow the army into France, thereby serving their own ends in the 
way that seems best to each. 

As the first scene opens, Bardolph is acting as peace-maker, 
seeking to calm Nym’s feelings which have been deeply stirred by 
what he considers Pistol’s treachery in marrying the Hostess of the 
Boar’s-Head Tavern. 

3. Ancient Pistol. Ensign or Lieutenant Pistol. 

7. iron. Sword. 

11. sworn brothers. This term recalls the days of chivalry. 
Sworn brothers were companions in arms who had taken an oath to 
share each other’s fortunes. 

15. rest. Resolve, firm intention. 


rendezvous. The end, my last word. Nym of course does not 
know the exact meaning of the word he uses; his conversation is 
crammed with such errors. 

19. Nym loves to employ innuendo in his conversation. You will 
observe that he seldom speaks simply and directly; perhaps the most 
sinister of his statements is ‘‘and some say knives have edges’’. 

30. drawn. He has drawn his sword. 

35. Iceland dog. A breed of small dogs very popular as lap dogs 
they had extremely snappy, irritable dispositions. 

39. shog. Jog. 

solus. Alone. 

40. Pistol now enters the conversation. The humour of his 
character resides largely in two facts,—first, that he loves to use 
large words which he does not clearly understand, and second, his 
passion for uttering these in a blustering, fiery style,—a style which 
suits well with his name. You must not seek to find any real sense in 
much of what he says; his hope is that he will impress you with his 
conversation. As the Boy says, ‘‘He has a killing tongue and a quiet 
sword”’. 
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46. and Pistol’s cock is up.’”’ A pun on Pistol’s name. 

48. Barbason. The name of a deyil. Pistol’s wild ranting 
reminds Nym of the nonsensical rigmarole used by magicians. He 
says, therefore, “I am no devil, you cannot affect me with all your 
ranting”’. 

conjure. ‘To raise or expel a spirit by magic. 

50. scour. Again there is a clever pun on Pistol’s name. A foul 
pistol would be cleaned by running it through with a ramrod. In 
Shakespeare’s day a ramrod was called a scouring rod. Nym says 
he will run Pistol through with his rapier if he gets foul with him. 

51. and that’s the humour of it. This phrase, which Nym uses 
over and over again, seems to mean merely, that’s all there is to it. 

53-4. Pistol is off again, his rant may be meaningless but it is 
clever none the less. 

55. exhale. This word may have one of two meanings. It may 
mean—draw your last breath, prepare to die, or more likely it may 
be merely Pistol’s grandiose way of saying, ‘‘Draw your sword”’. 

61. tall. Valiant, courageous. 

64. Coupleagorge. Thisis the nearest Pistol can come to “‘coupe 
la gorge.’”’? He was apparently extraordinarily proud of his “mastery” 
of this phrase. We shall see him use it later. 

67. quondam. Former. 

68. pauca. In brief. 

70. The Boy is an impertinent little fellow who has seen much 
of life in company with Falstaff. To him the true character of these 
swashbucklers is no mystery. 

Bardolph is always referred to as having a very red face and large 
flaming nose; the Boy’s reference to this is very amusing. 

75. he’ll yield the crow a pudding one of these days. He'll dic 
and therefore be food for crows one of these days. 

75-6. Falstaff’s friends insist that the illness of the old knight 
is entirely due to Prince Henry’s harsh treatment of him. Cf. Henry 
1V—Part II, Act V, Se. 5. 

77. presently. At once. 

86. compound. Settle. 


96. noble. A coin of approximately the value of 6 shillings. 
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96. present pay. Immediate payment. 

100. sutler. A man who sells provisions. Jn this case a sort of 
canteen officer. 

108. quotidian tertian. The Hostess is here as usual very insecure 
when it comes to vocabulary. She uses this phrase which is a con- 
fusion of terms. Quotidian was a fever which recurred daily, a 
tertian, a fever which came on every third day. 

113. The Hostess is not the only one who deals in contradictions. 
‘“fracted and corroborate” is a beautiful instance of Pistolese, 
meaning as it does, ‘‘broken and made strong”’’. 

115. he passes some humours and careers. He indulges in some 
strange practices. 


Scene 2. 

All England is astir to follow the gallant King Henry V to France. 
Pistol has carried through his plan that the three adventurers are 
to go with the army, he in the capacity of sutler. This scene is made 
memorable because of the inclusion of the very touching description 
of Falstaff’s death. 

118. bring. Accompany. 

119. Staines. The first stage on the way to Southampton, about 
sixteen miles from London. 

122. This speech is of course quite illogical. 

126. Arthur’s bosom. Undoubtedly the hostess means Abraham’s 
bosom. Her knowledge of the Scriptures was a little inaccurate! 

127. ’A. A form which Shakespeare frequently uses for ‘he’— 
it no doubt represents rather closely the popular pronunciation of 
the pronoun. 

128. christom. The hostess doubtless means ‘chrisom’. <A 
chrisom child was one which died within a month of its birth. The 
chrisom was a white cloth used to wrap such a child for burial. The 
cloth which was anointed with chrism at the baptism of the child 
was kept and was employed in the case of the infant’s death. 

143. cried out of sack. Cried out against sack. Sack was a dry 
Spanish wine. 

149. carnation. The hostess has not understood the Boy’s word 
‘“inearnate’’. 


154. the fuel. The sack. 
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159. chattels. Goods. 
160. Let senses rule. Use your eyes and ears. Look about you! 


Pitch and Pay. The origin of this phrase is obscure, but it means 
undoubtedly—cash down. 


162. wafer-cakes. Wafers very thin and easily broken. 


163. The reference here is to an old proverb, ‘“‘Brag is a good dog 
but hold fast a better.” 


164. Caveto. Be careful. 


- 165. Go, clear thy crystals. In spite of the fact that Dr. Samuel 
Johnson thought this meant go and wash the glasses, we venture to 
suggest that it most likely means go and dry your eyes. It would be 
quite typically Pistol’s pompous manner of saying this simple 
thing. The hostess is in tears at leaving her husband. 

173. housewifery. A word coined to be parallel to “husbandry”’ 
and meaning thrift, economy. 
Scene 3. 


Our four friends are now in France, and Nym, Bardolph and 
Pistol are being urged, much against their inclination, to enter the 
battle. 


178. a case of lives. A set of lives. 


179. plain-song. Simple, direct statement. The plain-song was 
the simple air without any variations or added ornaments. 


196. men of mould. Men of earth, mortals. 


198. bawcock. A corruption of the French phrase ‘beau coq’, 
meaning fine fellow, rare bird. 


203. swashers. Braggarts. 
205. antics. Buffoons. 
206. white-livered. Cowardly. 


220. carry coals. Put up with insults; there is, of course, a play 
on words here. 


231. pridge. Shakespeare attempts to imitate the curious pro- 
nunciation of the gallant Welsh captain. 


234. Agamemnon. The King who led the Greeks to the siege of 
Troy. 


241. Mark Antony. A great Roman soldier, friend of Julius 
Caesar. 


~~ 
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253. Fortune’s furious fickle wheel. Note Pistol’s high-sounding, 
alliterative line. Fortune, in old illustrations, is represented as 
standing on a revolving sphere, the idea being that Fortune is very 
fickle and changeable. 

257. muffler. A handkerchief formerly worn over the lower part 
of the face. You will notice that Fluellen is very proud of two things: 
first, his learning, and second, his knowledge of just how things 
should be done if the ‘‘disciplines’” of war are to be maintained. 

266. pax. Small plaque of wood or metal on which was painted a 
picture of Christ; this was given to the worshippers to be kissed. 

269. hemp. Rope. 


273. vitalthread. The thread of life. Pistol is recalling the myth 
about the three Fates, one of whom drew out the thread of life 
while her sister held the shears to cut it. 

276. I do partly understand your meaning. This is a charming 
rejoinder on Fluellen’s part, which, however, is paralleled by Pistol’s 
brief, ‘Why, then, rejoice therefore’. 

283. figo. Fig. 

285. The fig of Spain. This exclamation was common in Shakes- 
peare’s time, and was accompanied by a coarse gesture of contempt. 

298. sconce. Defensive breastwork. 

303. horrid. Badly worn. 

305. slanders. Men who disgrace the age in which they live. 

309. a hole in his coat. A weakness. Fluellen already feels 


irritated that he should have been deceived by Pistol’s bragging 
style. 


Scene 5. 


To the amazement of himself no less than the audience, Pistol 
has captured a French soldier, who can speak no English at all, and 
who is tremendously impressed by Pistol’s blustering. 

314. Qualtitie calmie custure me! A perfectly meaningless 
jumble of words. 

317. O, Signieur Dew. Pistol’s knowledge of French is inade- 
quate to the occasion. 

319. fox. Sword. A sword-blade was frequently decorated with 
the figure of a fox or wolf. 
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321. Egregious. A favourite word of Pistol’s. 


323. Moy. A coin of very small value. Pistol has not under- 
stood the prisoner’s use of the pronoun “moi’’, and thinks he is 
offering him a moy. A similar confusion is to be seen in Line 328. 
Pistol mistakes the French word ‘‘bras’”’ meaning arm, for “brass’’. 


347. At last Pistol feels he is equal to the occasion. He recognized 
the expression “‘couper votre gorge” and repeats it in garbled French, 
but doubtless in a style which is impressive to his prisoner. 


379. this roaring devil i’ the old play. An allusion to the old 
miracle and morality plays. Cf. Feste’s song in “Twelfth Night’. 
Scene 6. 


383-4. In commemoration of a great historical event, the 
Welsh wear upon the day of their patron saint, St. David, the 
ordinary garden leek. Pistol, meeting Fluellen on St. David’s Day 
which is just past, was so ill-advised as to scoff at this traditional 
observance; he is to be well paid. 


387. scauld. Scurvy. 


399. bedlam. A corruption of Bethlehem, the name of a hospital 
in London for insane people. j 


401. Parca’s fatal web. The Parcae were the Fates who were 
represented sometimes as weaving the web of man’sexistence. They 
were usually referred to as being three in number. 


408. Cadwallader. The last Welsh king. 


411. Trojan. The term is used here ironically, meaning an 
unstable person, a coward. 


418. astonished. Bewildered. 
421. coxcomb. Head. 


435. groat. A coin of very small value; it was the crowning 
insult for poor Pistol that he should be offered a groat. 


447. upon an honourable respect. [or an honourable cause. 
450. gleeking. Jeering. 

galling. Scoffing. 

456. play the huswife. ‘To be fickle (huswife—hussy). 

464. Gallia. France. 


We must, at the end, admire the resourcefulness which makes it 
possible for Pistol to re-establish his own self-esteem. He is, after 
all, a lonely figure for whom we must feel pity. 
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The comment of Dr. Johnson is appropriate here: 


“The comick scenes of the history of Henry IV and V are now at 
an end and all the comick personages are now dismissed. Falstaff 
and Mrs. Quickly are dead. Nym and Bardolph are hanged. 
Gadshill was lost immediately after the robbery. Poins and Peto 
have finished since, one knows not how, and Pistol is now beaten 
into obscurity. I believe every reader regrets their departure.” 


KING HENRY Vr 


6. this paper. A document which King Henry thrust into 
Wolsey’s hand as he left the audience room in great anger. 


12. cross devil. Perverse devil. 

24. exhalation. Meteor, falling star. 
2. presently. Immediately. 

32. commission. Letter of authority. 


57. legatine. Pertaining to your office as legate, that is, as 
representative of the Pope. Wolsey was a Cardinal, and, hence, a 
papal legate. 


58. praemunire. A writ served against one accused of introducing 
foreign authority into England. This was the charge against 
Wolsey—that he had laboured to give the Pope power and authority 
in England. 


76. wanton. Reckless, careless. 

84. hangs on. Depends upon. 

88. Lucifer. The angel of light who fell from Heaven—the devil. 
120. Lady Anne. Anne Boleyn. 

123. the voice. The common talk. 

169. take aninventory. Take stock, make a detailed list. 
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